Labour  Party  and  Asia  i 
Marshal  Sarit’s 


Hong  Kong  in  Transition 


Aspects  of  Japanese  Trade 


SALE  TILXEV  &  Co.  Ltd 

AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

have  been  engaged  in  trade  with  Japan  for 

over  fifty  years  and  with  their  exceptional 

experience  can  offer  an  unrivalled  service 
to  both  exporters  and  importers. 

enquiries  are  invited 

SALE  TILNEY  &  CO.  LTD. 

16,  Byward  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 

14,  2-Chome,  Marunouchi  Naka  9th  Bldg.,  Tokyo. 


LO 
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Trade  with  the  East 

Ftam  Cyprus  snd  the  Lebanon  to  Japan. 

THB  CHAKTKBBD  BANK 

and  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited, 
link  East  and  West  through  a  system  of  one  hundred  branches 
extending  to  most  centres  of  commercial  importaitce  in  the  Middle 

East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Those  branches  provide 
complete  and  up-to-date  banking  services,  sustained  by  wide  knowMge  and 
kmg  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance  and  industry.  In  particular  an 
effective  credit  information  service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice 
are  available  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking  new  business 
connections  in  Asian  markets. 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

UHCorpormttd  by  Koyal  Cbarur  USit 

HIAO  OFFICII  at  MtHOPMATB,  LONDON,  1.08 

InadMtintiMUnksa  Kinidetn  it  Msacheiter  ind  Uverpeat 
Assnciw  M  Nm  Vsrii  m4  Hamburt. 

THB  KASTBRN  BANK  LIMITBD 
Head  Oaies:  a  Mid  3  Crosby  Sasars,  Loneon.  E.CJ 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

with 

"JOI  NTS -THAT- MOVE  “ 

Water  retaining  structures  require 
waterstops,  joint  fillers  and  se^rs 
to  combat  seepage  and  high  water 
pressures,  in  addition  to  the  ever 
present  danger  of  movement  or 
settlement. 

Expandite  materiab  hat«  been 
used  extensively  in  many  such 
structures  throughout  the  world 
and  are  designed  to  meet  these 
known  and  expected  conditions. 


OTHIR  IXPANDITR  FRODUCT*  INCLUOl  I 
PLI-Asnc*  EXPANDITE  WATERSTOPS  —  RUBBER  and  PVC 
AEROLASnC*  PLASnjOINT  MULSEAL*  ASBESTUMEN* 
SEELASTIK*  SEEL-A-$TRIP  RBSOO  •Registered  Trade  Marks 

KXPANDITK  LIIMITBD  ARK  T  H  K  S  R  R  C  I A  L  I  S  TS 
IN  CONSTRUCTIONAL  •  J  O  I  N  TS-T  H  A  T*  M  O  V  K  * 


CHASE  ROAD,  LONDON, 
N.W.IO,  ENGLAND. 

Tel :  ELOar  4321  (10  lines) 
ASSOCIATES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WOkLD 


EXPANDITE 

LIMITED 


ROTA-D 


ball-be 


ore  aiVii^ 
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AUTO 

ELECTRICAL 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

UX/CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

INDIA  .  WEST  AFRia  •  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
INDIA  •  BUCK  SU  PORTS 
INDIA  •  UiJL  (UiJUI.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •  CEYLON 

Ceneral  AgenU  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.l 
Tal.  Royal  6444  Cramti  Jalanath,  Fan. 


Manufacturers  of  the  most  complet 
Cz~--z-:r.tz  for 

American  and  Continental  Autos. 
Remax  part  precision  built  to 
specifications  for  h^h  performat 
long  life.  Write  for  Catalogue  and 

REMAX  LTD.,  aLfrED  PLACE,  L 


i  for  Catalogue  and 

aLfred  place,  l 


KELVIN  DIESEL  :  10  b.h.p.  to  132  b.h.p. 


Resident  representative: 


MR.  A.  M.  MACKAY, 


c/o  WESTERN  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 


KELVIN  RICARDO  (Pet/Par)  7^  b.h.p.  to  30  b.h.p. 


MARINE  ENGINES 


Kelvins  are  purely  marine  engines  in  the  best  tradition, 
robustly  built,  completely  dependable  and  afRcient, 
extremely  easy  of  access  for  maintenance,  and  can  be 
supplied  if  required  with  all  equipment  for  a  complete 
installation. 


"NAMIB  II" 

the  South  West  Africa 
Fishing  Research  Boat, 
stationed  at  Walvis  Bay, 
is  fitted  with  Kelvin- 
Diesel  marine  engines 


The  installation  consists  of  two  model  KR6  Kelvin-Diesels, 
each  of  132  B.H.P.  which  drive  the  82  foot  long  vessel 
at  10^  knots. 


603-607  EDINBURGH  HOUSE.  6th  FLOOR, 
G.P.O.  BOX  331,  HONG  KONG. 
Te'ephone:  26631 


T1ieEerqiasC&mpa»q  Ltd 

DOBBIE'S  LOAM^  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■  •  GLASGOW  C4 


AN  ASSOCIATED  SAITISH  ENONUUNC  COMfANT 


NOW; 

EVERY 

DAY 


fROM  LONDON 
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hush!  she*$  crossing  a  desert! 


She's  crossed  the  Alps:  that  was  tAOthing.  Now  she  tackles  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  ...  at  300  mph.  Fast  asleep! 

Your  clients  can  do  the  same.  Air>India  now  offer  sleepers  for  first- 
class  passengers  on  all  flights  by  quiet,  luxurious  Super-G 
Constellation  airliners.  Sleep-inducing  sleepers  ...  in  addition  to 
the  luxurious  slumberettes  enjoyed  by  aJJ  first-class  passengers  1 


Our  routes  serve 


\  d  fast  aslee 
\ 

\  novf 

1  Londoo-S’ 


Paris  Dusseldorf  Geneva  Zurich  Rome  Beirut  Damascus  Cairo 
Bombay  Calcutta  Delhi  Madras  Bangkok  Tokyo  Darwin  Sydney 

Direct  services  London  to  Prague 

Services  from  Bombay  throughout  India  and  to  Nairobi.  Aden,  Singapore 
I  and  Hong  Kong 

[  17/18  New  Bond  Street  London  W1  Telephone  HYDe  Park  8100 

I  32  Deansgate  Manchester  3  Telephone:  Blackfriars  2754 
I .  Worcester  Chambers  105  Colmore  Row  Birmingham  3 
'■  Telephone :  Birmingham  Central  2209 

Jaeger  House  62  Buchanan  Street  Glasgow  Telephone:  City  3092 


heard? 


great  and  small.  Wherever  we  are  wanted,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  in  most  places  on  the  universal 
map,  there  will  we  be  found.  With  hearing 
aids,  with  group  teaching  equipment  for  deaf 
schools,  with  office  and  service  facilities  all 
complete.  We  are  also  distributors  for  the 
Peters  Audiometer. 


General  Acoustics  Limited  are  the  makers  of 
Acousticon  hearing  aids.  These  are  the  tiny 
wonders  of  great  magic  which  have  brought 
millions  back  into  the  world  of  hearing — all 
the  world  over. 

For  we  are  an  international  organization. 
We  are  at  the  service  of  the  deaf  in  countries 
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AU  inquiries  art  welcome  and  should 
be  addressed  to  General  Acoustics 
Ltd;  Ktloin  Way,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
England. 


GENERAL  ACOUSTICS  LTD  •  KELVIN  WAY  •  CRAWLEY  •  SUSSEX  •  ENGLAND 


BUNZL  PULP  a  PAPER  (SALK)  LIMITED 
AND  ROLEX  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Exporters 


Manufacturers 


Conserters 


Wa  supply  avary  Quality  of  Writing,  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papars,  Boards  and 
Convartad  Papar  Articlas  (Crapa  Papars,  Toilat  Rolls,  Sarviattas,  Fay  Tissuas, 
Saif  Adhasiva  "METEOR"  Tapas),  producad  in  our  own  Mills  and  Convarting 
Plants.  Alto  Blaachad  Chamical  Wood-Pulps. 
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TRACE  ELEMENTED 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENTS 


KEY  TO 
INDUSTRY 


We  do  know  that  the  devdopmenl  of 
steel  made  possible  the  growth  of 
civilisation  itself.  For  steel  ia  the  key 
to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well  as 
to  the  necessities;  as  essential  to  the 
maker  of  the  precision  watch  as  to 
the  bridge  buil^.  Haliamshira  high- 
grade  Alloy  and  CaHson  steels  serve 
a  multitude  of  industries  in  many 
ways. 


Si.  Mary'M  Ckmch,  Eattm 
Bray,  Bedfonbkir*,  b  rick 
wUk  luperb  work  of  Ike  I3lk 
Cealury.  Bm!  U  b  Ike  Iron¬ 
work  for  wkiek  Ike  krrtr  of 
beauly  seeks  oml  ikb  place. 
One  of  Ike  masler  smbks  of 
Ike  I3lk  Cetuory,  Tkomas 
of  Lelgklon,  pare  ils  door 
Ikree  Mutes  om  wkiek  b 
some  of  tke  moe!  perfect 
scroll  of  Mo  lime.  Tkb  key 
Jits  an  oU  oak  ekes!  foemd 
ia  St  Mary’s.  Is  tke  key  to 
Tkomas  of  LeigMoa's  door 
slIU  la  exbteaceT 


.  ,  .  for  ail  livestock  are  used  In 
countries  throughout  the  world 


Trade  Enquiries  invited  — 

Head  OfRce:  Northwich,  Cheshire,  England. 

Tel.:  Northwich  3551  (4  lines) 

London  Office:  52/57  Mark  Lena,  London  E.C.3 
Tel.:  ROYal  4914/5779. 


THE  HALLAMSHHIE  STEEL  COMPANY 
LIMITED  *  SHEFFIELD  3  ’  ENGLAND 
^  Telepkoae:  SkeffieU  24304  (7  Hoes) 
Teletrams;  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield 


The  HANSELLA  Super-Robust 


for  production  -  of  perfectly  shaped  sweets  and  tablets 
free  of  any  flashes  or  burrs. 

Centre  filling  possible  to  a  certain  percentage  in 
relation  to  outer  shell. 

Easy  interchangeability  of  sets  of  -  dies  with  help  of 
special  die  carrier  truck. 

Further  details  on  request. 


" .  .  .  We  are  happy  to  confirm  that  your  Super-Robust  Machine  85A 
gives  us  excellent  service  for  the  manufacture  of  our  COUGH  DROPS 
and  that  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  it,"  says  a  world-famous  maker  of 
COUGH  DROPS  in  France. 
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COMPLETE 

4-6ALL0N  CAN  PLANT 


FOR  SALE 

As  taken  from  a  British  Government  Factory 


On«  of  the  presses  from  the  line,  closing  side  seems 

This  modern  fully  aufomatic  plant,  completely  tooled  for 
making,  filling  and  capping  4-gallon  Imperial  Petrol  Tin  Cans, 
produces  8,000  to  10,000  cans  per  8-hour  day  per  line  with 
only  12/14  operators  needed.  If  required,  two  lines  are 
available  for  double  production. 

The  cans  have  panelled  sides,  tops  and  bottoms,  and  are 
closed  with  a  Newman  type  cap;  soldered  seams  and  wire 
handles;  air-tight  tagger  lever  lid  tops  can  be  produced. 
They  can  J>e  used  for  all  kinds  of  liquids;  petrol,  oil,  olive 
oil,  chemicals,  fertilisers;  or  semi-liquids  such  as  ghee,  etc. 
Size  of  can  9^  in.  square  x  1 3|  in.  deep. 

Fuller  details  are  available  in  book  form  with  prices 


Edwards  Houss,  3se-36i  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.I.,  England 
Tolophonos!  Tolsgramsi 

EUtton  4681  (7  linos)  3771  (4  linos)  Bsoeotools  Norwost  London 

Agents  for  Basco  Sheet  Metal  Working  Machines  and  Presses  : 
Indio,  fokliton,  lurmo,  Moloyo,  tomboy,  Korochl,  Rangoon,  Singapors: 
WILLIAM  JACKS  A  CO.  LTD. 
rhillpplnat,  Manilla: 

MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES  INC. 


951 


EA 


BUDAPEST 


Railcars  and  railcar-trains  with  diesei-mechanicai, 
diesel-electric  and  diesel-hydraulic  power  transmission 
Passenger  cars 

Special  purpose  railway  vehicles 
Railway  Diesel  engines  syst.  Ganz-Jendrassik  with 
output  from  120  to  2000  H.P. 

Water  turbines,  Francis,  Kaplan,  Pelton  type 
Hydro-electric  power  stations 
Micro-turbines,  Ganz  MIgnon  and  B4nki  type 
Water  pumps  and  pumping  stations. 


GANZ 


Railway  Carriage  Manufacturers 
and  Mechanical  Engineers 


Letters:  BUDAPEST.  10. 
Cables:  GANZCOM,  Budapest. 


P.O.B.  47 

Telex ; 


532 


Complete  Industrial! 
Plants  to  all  the 
World 


The  trademarks  of  the  Skoda  Works, 
CKD,  Vltkovice  Iron  and  Sted 
Works,  First  Engineering  Worits, 
Kralovopolski  Engineering  Works  etc 
are  the  guarantee  of  a  profitable 
operation  of  the  industrial  plants 
installed  by  us. 


In  recent  years  we  constructed  i 
number  of  industrial  plants  and 
power  stations  all  over  the  world. 


TECHNQEXPORT 


Foreign  Trade  Corporation  for 
Export  of  Complete  Induatrial  Plants 
Praha  2,  vidavA^  nam.  54, 
C^cchoalovakia- 


Realise  your  aims 

with  GILLOTT  high  quality 

high  speed  STEELS 


Gillott  can  solve  your  steel  problems! 

A  bold  statement  perhaps,  but  one  made  with 
the  confidence  that  only  the  experience  of.  nearly 
a  century’s  steel-making  could  bring.  This 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  for  research  and  production,  is  giving 
results  which  make  it  important  that  you, 
too,  should  follow  the  example  of  many 
leading  Tool  Makers  throughout  the 
World,  and  CONSULT  GILLOTT. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

PRINCIPAL  SUPPLIERS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  TO  MANY  ENGLISH  TOOL  MAKERS 
Head  Office: 

Hcrculca  Worka,  Hcrriet  Road  South,  Sheffield  11. 

Telephone:  Sheffield  34S926 


Manufacturers  of 
Die  Steels,  High 
Speed  Tool  Steels, 
Stainless  Steels, 

1  Alloy  Steels,  etc. 
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^»»»»»»»»»»>»»»  n  <<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<«^ 

^  Change  of  Name  ^ 


^  National  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  y 

8  8 

^  announce  that,  as  from  1st  January,  1959,  ^ 

^  all  business  will  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  ^ 

I  NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED  I 

/\  /N 

A  Head  Office:  26,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2.  Telephone:  London  Wall  4040  A 

A  London  Branches:  34,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  1462  A 

^  13,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  9691  ^ 

A  Shipping  and  Travel  and  Insurance  Departments:  9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.i.  A 

A  Telephone:  Abbey  1771  A 

it  A 

^  Brcmchts  in:  INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  ■  CEYLON  •  BUKMA  •  KENYA  •  TANGANYIKA  ■  ZANZIBAR  ■  UGANDA  V 

^  ADEN  *  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE  ■  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  ^ 

A  Bmhtrt  to  tho  Governmtnt  in;  ADEN  •  KENYA  ■  UGANDA  ■  ZANZIBAR  AND  SOMALILAND  ^ 

^  ■*  PROTECTORATE  ^ 

^>»»»»»»»»»»»<«  ss  «««««««««««««*^ 
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THE  FOUR-SEASON  HOLIDAYLAND 

OFFERS  YOU  A  CHOICE  OF 

#  thousands  of  special  events  ranging  from 
colourful  folk  festivals  to  sophisticated  art 

shows 

#  a  galaxy  of  scenic  resorts  in  a  health-building 
Alpine  climate 

#  some  7,000  spick-and-span  hotels  fitting  into 

all  budgets,  even  the  smallest 

#  several  bargains  for  combined  railway,  postal 

motor-coach  and  lake-steamer  tickets 

Holidays  in  Switzerland  are  sure  to  satisfy  the  most 
discriminating  tastes,  for  every  real  gourmet  will  confirm: 


SWISS  CUISINE 
IS  TOPS! 

Consult  your  Travel  Agent  or  the 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

Bahnhofplatz  9  -  Zurich  -  Switzerland 
London  Office:  458/9  Strand,  W.C2 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles.  ' 


Front  cover  pictura:  Ifs  rice  on  the  stalks!  So  thick  are  the 
can  of  this  crop  on  an  experimental  farm  In  Hupeh  Province, 
Central  China,  that  It  can  support  the  weight  of  the  youngrten 
Jumping  up  and  down  on  top.  Harvested,  U  netted  277  tons 
per  he^re. 
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Party  and  Asia 


By  this  time  next  year  there  is  every  possibility  that 
there  will  be  a  Labour  Government  in  office  in  this 
country,  for  most  people  expect  a  general  election  before 
tbe  end  of  1959.  If  tlK  Labour  Party  get  in,  it  will  be  the 

first  time  they  will  have  been  able  to  translate  their  Socialist 
dunking  into  practical  policies  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  foreign 

iffairs  the  great  numbers  of  uncommitted  Asia  would,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  have  looked  forward  to  that  day  with  great 
opectadon.  To  some  extent  they  perhaps  still  do,  but  with 
omsiderably  less  enthusiasm  and  anricipadon  that  the  advent 
of  a  Socialist  government  in  Briuin  will  have  any  real  effea 
OD  this  country’s  relations  with  them. 

The  lack  of  any  real  and  deep  understanding  by  Labour 
Party  leaders  of  the  real  issues  at  stake  in  Asia  today  is 
hmentable.  Transport  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Bridsh 
Labour  Party,  would  claim  in  its  defence  that  its  international 
dqiartment  is  in  close  and  constant  contact  with  Socialists 
throughout  the  world,  including  Asia,  and  that  it  has  in  being 

the  British  Asian  and  Overseas  Socialist  Fellowship,  an 
■ganisation  formed  to  foster  good  relations  between  Sodal- 

itts  in  this  country  and  those  from  abroad.  Both  these 
formadons  are  ill-equipped  to  provide  the  Labour  Party  with 
the  proper  understanding  of  Asian  affairs. 

The  link  provided  by  the  intemadcmal  department  at 
Transport  Hotise  is  with  Socialist  parties  in  foreign  coimtries 
which  means  that  as  far  as  Asia  is  concerned  they  are  riding 
a  dead  or  badly  ailing  horse.  The  Indian  G)ngress  party  or 
the  Indonesian  Nadonalist  Party,  for  instance,  have  been 
trying  to  carry  through  Socialist  principles  into  the  practice 
of  government,  and  their  problems  are  socialist  problems  in 
need  of  sympathetic  understanding  by  the  Labour  Party  here. 
But  because  they  are  not  Socialist  parties  by  name,  there  has 
been  no  link,  no  knowledge  and  no  understanding.  An 
■ifortunate  instance  of  this  was  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  ill-informed 
md  strcmgly  condenmatory  remarks,  made  during  his  visit  to 
hdia,  about  the  Indonesian  Government  during  the  rebellicMi 
in  Indonesia  a  year  ago.  It  was  not  lost  on  those  Asians  who 
heard  or  read  of  his  strong  words  that  he  had  never 


condenmed  the  French  action  in  Algeria  in  such  a  forthri^t 
fashion.  Neither  can  the  activities  of  the  British  Asian  and 
Overseas  Socialist  Fellowship  hope  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the 
Labour  Part3r’s  understanding.  It  is  little  more  than  a  social 

dub,  attracting  to  it  some  ex-patriate  Asians  who  are 
notoriously  out  of  touch  with  feelings  in  their  own  countries. 

A  measure  of  its  success  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
politicians  and  politically  minded  intelligentsia  who  visit  this 
country  from  Asia  go  away  without  ever  having  heard  of  it. 

Britain,  above  all  countries  in  tbe  western  world,  has  a 
great  fund  of  goodwill  projected  towards  it  from  Asia,  and 
on  the  political  level  the  British  Labour  Party  has  the  option 
on  that  goodwill.  But  Labour  leaders  have  consistently 
squandered  tbe  oppominity  (rf  capitalising  on  this  feeling. 
The  reastm  probably  lies,  as  much  as  anjrthing,  in  their 
“westemism,”  which  produces  a  certain  political  insularity. 

This  is  not  an  unnatural  phenomenon,  but  it  is  something 
that  a  Socialist  should,  surely,  be  forever  tiTing  to  overcome. 

This  calls  into  question  the  whole  basis  of  a  Sodalist  foreign 

policy,  for  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  British  Labour 

leaders  should  think  in  terms  of  the  western  world  as  an 
entity,  with  everyone  in  the  western  world  having  common 
ideals.  It  is  part  of  Labour  policy  to  preserve  the  western 
alliance;  to  defend  a  “western  way  of  life.”  This  assumes 
that  all  partners  to  such  an  alliance  have  the  same  ideals  and 
political  concepts  to  defend.  But  would  a  Labour  Government 
really  have  the  same  things  to  defend  as  those  countries  to 
whom  it  would  be  allied?  Ought  it  to  think  of  spilling  one 
drop  of  blood  to  defend  a  western  capitalist  way  of  life? 
If,  in  the  recent  Quemoy  crisis,  the  US  had  us^  atixnic 
artillery  against  the  Qiinese  mainland  (as  it  looked  at  one 
time  as  if  it  might),  Britain  would  have  been  dragged  into  a 
nuclear  war  against  its  will.  Because  of  the  tight  alliances 
embodied  in  the  Atlantic  community  and  NATO,  Mr.  Gait- 
skell,  if  he  had  have  been  Prime  Minister  at  the  time,  would, 
despite  his  protestations,  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  about 
it  than  Mr.  Macmillan  could  have  done.  Because  the  Labour 
Party  has  made  no  apparent  endeavour  to  rethink  its  basic 
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foreign  policy  is  why  Asians  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the 
Labour  Party’s  coming  to  power  in  this  country  will  make  not 
an  atom  of  difference  to  t^  negative  stance  Britain  has  taken 
in  world  affairs  in  the  past  ten  years. 

No  one,  least  of  all  Asian  countries,  thinks  in  terms  of 
a  “third  force,”  but  the  advent  of  socialist  administration  in 
Britain  should  draw  this  country  closer  to  the  uncommitted 
cotmtries  of  Asia  on  the  political  level  and  in  the  condua  of 
world  affairs.  But  this  cannot  happen  without  a  wider  under¬ 
standing  by  Socialists  of  what  is  going  on  in  Asian  minds, 
and  more  important  in  Asian  hearts.  The  Labour  leaders 


seem  to  think  that  when  a  colonial  country  has  achieved  ib 
independence,  their  further  interest  is  not  called  for.  This  ii 
one  of  the  greatest  political  mistakes  of  all  time.  Political 
conscious  Asians  expect  nothing  positive  from  a  G)nservatni 
administration  in  Britain,  and  they  are  agreeably  surprised 
when  they  find  that  on  many  issues  Ginservatives  react  in  as 
understanding  way.  With  the  Labour  Party  they  expert  i 
great  deal  and  they  are  very  heavily  disappointed  when 
Labour  leaders  and  spokesmen  do  not  tmow  where  they  stand 
politically  on  some  of  those  issues  which  are  matters  of  life 
and  death  to  the  people  of  Asia. 


Mr.  Lim  and^Mr.  Lee 

A  CURIOUS  scene  is  being  enacted  on  the  political  front 
in  Singapore.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew’s 
People’s  Action  Party  is  gaining  sufficient  support  to  win 
the  elections  next  year,  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  the  Chief 
Minister  and  leader  of  the  Labour  Front,  is  gathering  all  the 
so-called  socialist  elements  together  into  one  group  to  be 
known  as  the  “Singapore  People’s  Alliance.”  This  alliance 
is  a  curious  amalgam  of  groupings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  will  be  able  to  agree  to  work  together.  The 
Workers’  Party  of  Mr.  David  Marshall  has  split  asunder, 
but  no  one  seems  quite  clear  which  section  of  it  intends  to 
join  the  alliance,  although  the  leader  of  the  Workers’  Party 
in  the  Singapore  City  Council  has  become  the  new  alliance’s 
secretary-general.  What  he  or  his  colleagues  will  have  in 
common  with  the  several  Liberal-Socialist  members  who 
have  joined  the  alliance  is  impossible  to  envisage  at  this 
stage.  The  Liberal-Socialist  Party,  in  spite  of  the  name,  is 
the  conservative  party  of  Singapore  politics.  Mr.  Francis 
Thomas,  secretary  of  Mr.  Lim’s  Labour  Front  has  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  alliance  because  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  Liberal-Socialists.  David 
Marshall  has,  characteristically,  vaccilated  between  joining 
the  new  grouping  and  keeping  the  r«nnants  of  his  Workers’ 
Party  alive,  probably  because  he  is  the  kind  of  man  whose 
political  activity  revolves  around  himself  as  the  central 
figure,  and  in  the  alliance  he  would  have  to  play  second,  if 
not  third  or  fourth,  fiddle  to  Lim  Yew  Hock. 

All  this  confusion  has  come  about  with  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  an  alternative  to  the  extreme  left-wing 
vote,  which  looks  like  going  to  the  People’s  Action  Party. 
But  there  is  also  the  question  of  personalities  to  be  taken 
into  account  Some  time  ago  it  might  well  have  been  possible 
for  Mr.  Lim  to  have  thrown  his  own  and  his  party’s  lot  in 
with  Lee  Kuan  Yew’s  PAP.  Mr,  Lee  and  his  lieutenants 
have  effectively  kept  Communist  influence  at  bay  in  the  PAP, 
and  although  they  might  expect  to  attract  Omimunist  votes, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  have  no  intenticm  of  allowing  Com¬ 
munists  to  dictate  party  policy.  In  these  circumstances  an 
alliance  between  the  PAP  and  the  Labour  Front  would 
have  strengthened  the  democratic  left  in  Singapore.  It  is 
useless  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
voters  in  Singapore  at  the  next  elections  will  be  voting  left. 


It  is  therefore  important  to  have  the  democratic  elements  oi 
the  left  fighting  on  the  same  side.  But  Mr.  Lim  did  not  want 
to  find  himself  in  a  party  where,  although  certain  of  victny, 
he  would  be  expected  to  stand  aside  and  work  under  Mr.  Lae 
whom  he  doesn’t  very  much  like  anyway.  The  result  maf 
well  be  disastrous  for  Singapore.  The  new  alliance  is  beiot 
formed  for  a  negative  purpose — that  of  challenging  the  PAP. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  constant  dissension  within  its  ranka 
And  the  PAP  might  find  itself  eventually  unable  to  stand 
up  against  insistent  extreme  left-wing  pressure. 

Police  Powers  in  Japan 

The  conflict  over  the  Japanese  Police  Bill,  vtffiich  Mr. 
Kishi  has  decided  for  the  time  being  to  put  aside,  hM 
brought  to  the  surface  all  the  latent  divisions  within  the 
country.  The  bill,  introduced  by  the  Liberal  Democratk 
Government  of  Mr.  Kishi,  sought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  police  in  some  important  respect.  To  many  JapaneM; 
who  remember  the  powers  conferred  on  their  former  polka 
the  new  measure  seemed  to  hark  back  to  the  days  of  the  pra 
war  totalitarian  right-wing  dictatorship.  To  others,  it  merdj 
attempted  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  police  activitiei 
imposed  by  the  law  of  1948.  It  was  intended  to  enabb 
the  police  to  carry  out  their  duties  more  effectively  by  givio| 
them  discretionary  powers  to  question  and  search  persooi 
suspected  of  being  armed,  or  of  criminal  intent,  and  to  tab 
into  custody  lunatics,  drunks  and  would-be  suicides.  In  i 
city  the  size  of  Tokyo,  with  its  large  population  of  criminab 
and  juvenile  delinquents,  and  its  alarmingly  high  suickb 
rate,  some  extension  of  the  polices’  powers  is  not  surprising 
and  perhaps  in  the  context,  even  necessary. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Kishi,  however,  opponents  of 
the  bill  discern  (and  not  without  reason)  that  it  was  aimed  it 
preventing  more  than  the  massing  of  rival  gangs  at  street* 
corners.  Both  its  provisions  and  timing  sugg^t  that  tbe 
Prime  Minister  intended  to  use  it  for  political  reasons.  Tbe 
most  controversial  clause  of  the  new  bill  was  criticiaed 
not  only  by  the  opposition  Japanese  Socialist  Party  and 
Sohyo  (the  trades  union  federation),  but  by  hundreds  of 
individuals  and  organisations  including  several  Japane«{ 
literary  and  public  figures.  This  clause  would  empower  tbe 
police  to  take  action  in  the  event  of  “a  clear  and  imminc^l 
danger  of  public  disorder,”  and  to  enter  and  evacuate  premisei 
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^eluding  private  premises)  where  a  dangerous  situation 
threatens  to  develop.  Sohyo  declared  that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  was  to  interfere  with  trade  union  activities, 
prevent  strikes  and  demonstrations  from  taking  place,  and 
make  it  almost  imposrible  for  it  to  carry  on  its  work. 

While  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  Japanese  Right 
had  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  turning  the  police  into 
a  more  effective  force,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Kishi  sprung 
this  bill  on  the  Diet  took  everyone  by  surprise.  The  Prime 
Minister  must  have  had  an  eye  on  the  negotiations  for  the 
revision  of  the  US-Japan  Security  Treaty,  which  opened  in 
Tokyo  last  October..  A  bill  strengthening  police  powers,  and 
thereby  providing  for  effective  action  to  be  taken  against 
sit-down  strikers  and  demonstrators  at  American  military 
bases  in  Japan,  would  place  Mr.  Kishi  in  a  much  stronger 
negotiating  position  with  the  Americans. 

One  of  the  issues  brought  up  for  discussion  was  the 
revision  of  those  “unilateral”  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which 
gave  the  Americans  unqualified  right  to  the  use  of  bases  in 
Japan,  without  any  obligation  to  consult  the  Japanese 
Government  regarding  their  use.  Not  uimaturally,  Mr.  Ki^ 
would  like  to  see  this  changed,  and  in  return,  therefore,  he 
would  like  to  give  the  Americans  the  assurance  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  troubled  by  strikes  and  demonstrations 
organised  at  their  bases  by  Japanese  trade  unions.  No  wonder 
that  the  Socialists,  realising  that  the  domestic  issue  of  the 
bill  was  being  mixed  up  with  the  Cold  War,  asked  for  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  these  negotiations,  hoping  that 
with  the  electoral  tide  in  the  US  running  in  favour  of  the 
Democrats,  it  might  be  easier  to  wrest  concessions  at  a  later 
stage,  from  a  Democratic  Administration. 

The  saddest  fact  of  all  is  that  both  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  Police  Bill  have  resorted  to  extra- 
parliamentary  methods  in  order  to  fight  their  battles.  Sohyo’s 
conviction  that  Mr.  Kishi  is  spoiling  for  a  fight  with  the 
labour  unions  led  it  to  agitate  for  the  "overthrow  of  the 
Kishi  Government.”  The  Prime  Minister’s  methods  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  session  of  the  Diet  by  thirty  days  in  order  to 
push  his  bill  through,  further  alienated  the  genuine  liberals. 
Both  sides  have  done  their  best  to  tear  apart  the  thin  fabric 
of  post-war  Japamese  democracy. 


India’s  Achilles  Heel 

The  production  of  food  grains  in  India  has  dropped  by 
six  million  tons  compared  with  last  year’s  harvest,  largely 
because  the  weather  has  been  very  much  worse  this  year. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Himalayas,  China  nearly  doubled 
its  1957  harvest  with  an  additional  165  million  tons  this 
year.  China  was  helped  by  good  weather,  but  it  almost 
seemed  like  a  case  of  God  helping  those  who  helped  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  Chinese  had  newly  irrigated  millions  of  acres 
of  land.  Indians  quite  rightly  say  that  if  it  were  not  for 
(heir  dedication  to  democracy,  they  could  do  as  well  as 
8ie  Chinese  or  anyone  else. 

For  some  seven  or  eight  years  land  reform  has  been 
part  of  the  Congr^  platform,  but  was  carried  out  only  in 
Kashmir,  where  the  party  in  the  ascendency,  the  National 
.Conference  Party,  has  no  connection  with  the  Congress 
Puty.  In  Kerala  the  Communist  Government  is  prevented 
by  Ae  Congress  Party  and  the  central  Government  from 
Baking  any  serious  move.  Everywhere  else  in  the  country 
the  State  Governments  are  muscle-bound,  with  Ministers  and 


State  Congress  bosses,  and  their  friends  and  relations  unable 
to  bring  themselves  to  take  the  plunge  into  putting  drastic 
limits  on  land  holdings.  Each  State  has  its  own  icteas  about 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  on  one  point  they  are 
indistinguishable:  they  get  nothing  done  at  all. 

According  to  latest  reports.  Congress  headquarters  has 
now  lost  patience  with  the  States  and  advised  the  central 
Government  to  insist  on  enforcement  of  land  reforms,  which 
must  be  completed  by  next  March.  The  feeling  in  the 
country  is,  if  anything,  over-ripe  for  this  reform.  Vinoba 
Bhave’s  Bhoodan  agitation  has  reinforced  the  conviction  that 
stable,  industrialised  India  must  be  based  on  a  sound 
agriculture.  Internal  pressiu’es,  plus  China’s  example,  which 
holds  a  patent  attraction  for  India,  may  now  induce  the 
landlords’  friends  in  the  State  capitals  to  “get  weaving”! 

Mr.  Nehru,  too,  seems  to  have  in  mind  an  Indianised 
adaptation  of  the  agricultural  methods  of  Russia  and  China. 
Land  reform  will  be  only  the  psychological  beginning  of 
increased  output.  More  will  have  to  be  done  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  fragmented  land  headings,  which  may  be  as 
small  as  one  or  two  acres.  For  the  past  year  or  so,  India 
has  been  building  up  rural  cooperatives  which  offer  all  kinds 
of  trade  and  services.  Mr.  Nehru  would  like  to  see  such 
cooperation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  as  well.  The 
peasant  would  retain  his  ownership  title,  but  place  whatever 
land  he  possesses  into  the  village  pool,  enjoying  the  returns 
of  his  ownership  investment  as  well  as  his  labour  in  tilling 
and  harvesting.  If  this  idea  is  accepted,  then  the  Indian 
village  pcuichayats  will  become  something  more  than  rural 
self-government  councils  as  they  now  are,  and  will  run 
their  own  economy  through  a  network  of  cooperative 
ventures.  After  all  these  years  of  preparation,  theory  and 
frustration,  it  will  be  very  much  the  case  of  seeing  is 
believing. 


The  Politics  of  Foreign  Aid 

The  great  powers  are  moving  gradually  into  position 
for  an  economic  offensive.  Both  British  and  American 
spokesmen  have  admitted  for  some  time  that  the  issue  is 
being  forced  on  them  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain’s 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory,  said 
recently  that  “this  competition  is  unending  and  we  cannot 
contract  out  of  it.”  The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  United  States  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  when  he  addressed  the  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  on  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  meetings  in  Delhi  last  October.  The  problems 
of  economic  rivalry,  he  said,  were  ^essentially  new  in  kind,” 
and  the  urgency  of  these  problems  had  increased  “because 
of  the  expansion  of  the  ^viet  econcMny  and  the  growing 
national  power  of  the  USSR.” 

Since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  Britain  and 
America  have  paid  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  America  has  indeed  poured  out 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  military  aid  to  selected  Asian 
countries,  and  Britain  has  paid  conscience  money  through 
the  Colombo  Plan.  But  the  problem  they  are  now  debating 
is  a  different  one.  It  concerns  contributions  adequate  to 
industrialise  the  have-not  countries,  an  idea  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  anathema  to  the  economic  systems  of  the 
industrially  and  financially  strong  countries. 

In  Russia  the  opposite  is  the  case.  That  first  audacious 
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Soviet  move  of  contracting  to  build  a  steel  mill  in  India  now 
has  its  follow-up  in  the  Soviet  offer  of  aid  for  the  Aswan 
Dam  to  Egypt.  If  it  was  possible  to  accuse  India  of  being 
“near-Communist”  and  thus  to  read  a  base  motive  into 
Russian  aid,  nothing  like  this  can  be  said  about  the  anti¬ 
communist  regime  of  Nasser.  The  Russians  are  clearly  quite 
in  earnest  about  their  economic  competition  with  the  West, 
and  their  readiness  to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

But  where  can  the  West  start  and  how  can  they  best 
go  about  it?  The  current  recession  is  one  of  Britain’s  biggest 
headaches.  Another  is  the  European  Common  Market  and 
French  opposition  to  a  European  Free  Trade  Area  as 
proposed  by  Britain.  There  is  too  a  spending  spree,  after 
three  years  of  deflationary  policies,  in  an  attempt  to  check 
the  rapid  growth  of  unemployment.  But  nothing  at  aU  has 
been  said  about  increasing  exports  by  generous  credits  and 
loans  to  deserving  countries.  In  the  depressed  state  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  Britain  has  outlets  in  the  Commonwealth  but 
is  not  availing  itself  of  them.  The  Commonwealth  countries 
producing  raw  materials  are  obliged  to  cut  their  imports 
from  Britain,  which  takes  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy 
cheap  at  present  from  its  sister  countries.  At  the  same  time 
this  economic  recession  plays  a  big  part  in  producing  un¬ 
desirable  political  trends  in  various  places,  such  as  for 
example  Pakistan.  With  every  day  that  passes,  the  situation 
grows  worse. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  issued  their  challenge, 
chosen  the  held  and  the  weapons,  and  made  their  preliminary 
deployment  for  a  long,  hard  competition  with  the  capitalist 
countries.  It  is  a  contest  from  which  the  West  cannot  escape. 
China  has  declared  that  from  now  on  it  will  give  extensive 
aid  to  the  Bandung  countries  to  build  up  independent 
economies.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  promised  “astonishing” 
targets  for  the  new  seven-year  plan  soon  to  be  made  public, 
in  time  for  discussion  at  the  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party  at  the  end  of  January,  The  Russians  are 
expecting  an  announcement  at  this  Congress  of  a  “swift 
advance  towards  Communism,”  by  which  they  mean  an  era 
of  plenty. 

Thus  the  economic  trial  of  strength  now  opening  has 
the  West  at  a  disadvantage.  Such  a  competition  could  be 
healthy  for  all  concerned,  the  great  powers  themselves  and 
the  uncommitted,  underdeveloped  countries.  Given  proper 
leadership  and  policies  Britain,  with  the  Commonwealth, 
could  give  a  good  account  of  her  strength,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  she  will  choose  a  straight  fight.  The  economic 
malady  of  the  West  gives  rise  to  fears  that  there  may  be  an 
attempt  to  divert  people’s  attention  from  it  by  an  irrelevant 
intensification  of  the  cold  war. 


Asia’s  Economic  Needs 

At  the  Seattle  conference  of  the  Colombo  Plan  countries. 
President  Eisenhower  outlined  five  major  requirements 
of  economic  progress  which,  if  successfully  met,  could 
accelerate  the  pace  of  development  in  South-East  Asia. 
Besides  the  old  favourites  such  as  more  private  investment, 
increased  technical  assistance,  and  a  greater  use  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  normal  bankable  loans,  the  President  called  for 
an  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  above  all,  for  affording 
the  borrower  countries  greater  flexibility  in  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  made  to  them.  These  proposals,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  recent  moves  to  enlarge  the  capital  of  the 
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World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  should 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  of  the  economically 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  realised.  Several  millions  have 
been  poured  into  the  countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan  region 
since  the  organisation  was  formed  in  1950 ;  and  besides,  the 
Colombo  Plan  is  only  one  of  several  institutions  to  provide 
assistance  by  the  richer  to  the  poorer  coimtries.  Yet  the 
effect  of  all  this  aid  can  be  wiped  out  in  one  year  of  re¬ 
cession  in  the  West.  The  raw  material  exporting  countries 
have  discovered,  much  to  their  alarm,  that  a  slackening  of 
world  demand  for  primary  commodities  can  reduce  their 
export  earnings  by  anything  from  a  third  to  a  half,  leaving 
them  with  fewer  resources  or  foreign  exchange.  They  have 
naturally  been  clamouring  for  some  sort  of  commodity  price 
stabilisation  scheme  to  prevent  sudden  setbacks  to  their 
economic  plans.  Yet  this  is  merely  one  symptom  of  a  deep- 
seated  trend  which  turns  the  terms  of  trade  progressively 
against  the  newer  and  lesser  developed  nations.  In  other 
words,  the  rich  countries  have  been  growing  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  aid  and  technical 
assistance  which  the  West  has  been  providing. 

Moreover  the  scale  of  financial  assistance  provided  so 
far  bears  no  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  those  countries. 
India  alone  needs  an  extended  loan  of  £230  million  to  meet 
her  foreign  exchange  requirements  between  now  and  1961 
if  her  Second  Plan  (in  the  revised  form)  is  to  be  completed; 
this  figure  does  not  take  into  account  the  sum  of  £125 
million  made  available  to  her  at  the  Washington  meeting  of 
her  chief. creditors  last  summer.  Besides,  the  problem  is  a 
prolonged  one,  because  not  only  must  the  Delhi  Government 
start  looking  for  funds  to  finance  its  Third  Plan  before 
tangible  benefits  from  the  Second  Plan  begin  to  manifest 
themselves,  but  it  must  also  turn  to  the  question  of  repaying 
existing  debts  which,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  will  amount 
to  about  £500  million.  Other  Asian  Governments  are  up 
against  the  same  kind  of  problem,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Meanwhile  all  Asian  eyes  are  watching  China,  where 
the  Communist  experiment  of  economic  expansion  is 
beginning  to  show  results.  Above  all,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  are  offering  barter  agreements  to  Asian  countries 
which  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  unsold  commodity 
stocks,  but  this  inevitably  ties  up  their  economies  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  is  not  only  aid  which  the  Asian  countries  need ;  more 
two-way  trade  with  them  must  be  encouraged  by  the  West 
There  is  also  the  question  posed  by  private  foreign  capital 
in  thosei  countries  whose  activities  in  the  past  have  bred 
resentment  and  suspicion.  More  Government  to  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  is  necessary,  and  the  Asian  coimtries  must  do  more 
than  they  have  to  organise  an  efficient  and  honest  civil 
service  to  administer  these  funds.  British  and  American 
capital  has  hitherto  insisted  on  the  profitability  of  the 
schemes  in  which  it  was  being  invested,  or  offered  loans  on 
strictly  orthodox"  terms  with  high  interest  rates.  West 
German  capital  is  now  entering  the  Asian  market;  what 
impressions  Dr.  Erhard  is  taking  back  with  him  after  his 
tour  of  South-East  Asia  is  not  yet  fully  known,  but  one 
might  hazard  a  guess  that  this  advocate  of  “laisser  faire” 
economics  would  prefer  to  see  German  aid  organised 
privately.  Yet  the  problem  is  of  even  greater  political  than 
economic  importance,  and  the  sooner  its  importance  is 
grasped  by  the  West  as  a  whole,  the  better. 
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AFTERMATH  OF  MARTIAL  LAW 
IN  PAKISTAN 

By  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 


After  six  weeks  of  Martial  Law  in  Pakistan  it  is 
possible  now  to  make  a  provisional  assessment  of  the 
sweeping  changes  that  have  taken'  place  here.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict  the  course  this  astonishingly  benign 
and  bloodless  revolution  will  eventually  take,  but  it  seems 
certain,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  all  over  the 
country  last  month  and  the  restoration  earlier  on  of  the 
civil  courts,  that  the  new  Government  intends  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  laws  without  resort  to 
those  draconian  measures  which  are  traditionally  associated 
with  revolutions. 

When  the  Army  took  over  on  October  7  and  swept 
away  the  cumbersome  apparatus  with  which  the  fiction  of 
democracy  was  being  maintained,  there  was  surprisingly 
little  grief  or  intellectual  resistance  at  the  passing  of  the  old 
order  even  among  the  western  educated  intelligentsia  who 
may  claim  to  have  a  sentimental  attachment  to  this  form 
of ‘  government.  There  was,  however,  genuine  apprehension 
and  fear  at  the  course  the  revolution  might  take,  probably 
because  the  example  of  the  Army  coup  in  Iraq  was  upper¬ 
most  in  many  minds.  Nor  were  these  melancholy  rumina¬ 
tions  limited  only  to  Pakistanis.  Foreign  observers  and 
correspondents  seemed  to  be  torn  between  their  dislike  for 
the  patent  absurdities  of  the  ancien  regime  and  their  mis¬ 
givings  at  the  passing  of  yet  another  democracy  friendly  to 
the  West. 

The  publication  on  the  following  day  of  the  Martial 
Law  Regulations  setting  up  summary  military  courts  and 
the  prescription  of  dire  punishments  including  the  death 
penalty  for  a  whole  category  of  new  offences  seemed  to 
deepen  the  prevailing  gloom.  That  the  Army  quickly  sensed 
the  lurking  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  is 
obvious  from  the  speed  with  which  the  army  units  were 


rapidly  and  discreetly  withdrawn  from  public  places.  At  the 
same  time  repeated  assurances  were  made  by  General  Ayub 
Khan  himself  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  regime  was  to 
“bring  the  country  back  to  sanity”  rather  than  to  rake  up 
the  past.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  early  last  month 
General  Ayub  declared:  “I  have  said  repeatedly  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  go  witch-hunting,  we  would  like  to 
give  the  past  delinquents  a  chance  to  reform  their  ways  and 
to  learn  to  follow  the  straight  but  narrow  path.  Let,  there¬ 
fore,  there  be  no  misapprehension  that  the  severe  penalties 
of  Martial  Law  would  apply  to  past  misdeeds.” 

Indeed  it  was  this  enlightened  attitude  which  seemed 
to  set  the  dominant  tone  for  the  new  Government.  It  is 
easy  to  see  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  that  the  army  had 
all  along  had  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  as  its  top¬ 
most  priority  rather  than  any  immediate  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  social  structure.  In  the  words  of  General 
Ayub's  first  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  October  8  last,  the 
army  had  taken  the  drastic  and  extreme  step  with  great 
reluctance  “with  the  fullest  conviction  that  there  was  no 
alternative  to  it  except  the  disintegration  and  complete 
ruination  of  the  country.”  And  so  it  was  to  its  main 
objectives  that  the  army  addressed  itself  with  a  vigour  which, 
while  it  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Pakistani 
army,  speedily  produced  spectacular  and  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  results. 

The  very  first  consequence  of  the  drive  to  restore  law 
and  order  in  the  country  was  an  immediate  and  precipitate 
fall  in  the  prices  of  all  consumer  goods,  notably  of  imported 
goods.  Imported  crockery,  textiles,  toilet  goods,  cosmetics 
and  women’s  wear  were  the  most  heavily  affected  and  in 
many  instances  prices  fell  as  much  as  from  40  to  60  percent 
provoking  a  “shopping-spree”  in  Karachi  and  other  cities 
of  Pakistan  of  a  kind  never  seen  before.  Life-saving"  anti¬ 
biotics  which  were  obtainable  only  at  fabulous  prices  in  the 
blackmarket  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  shops 
in  seeming  abundance.  Almost  overnight  the  blackmarket, 
the  prime  cause  of  the  citizens’  multitudinous  woes,  collapsed. 
Price-control  was  introduced  immediately  and  rigorously 
enforced.  But  the  heaviest  blows  of  all  were  reserved  for 
the  smugglers,  particularly  of  foodstuffs  —  a  criminal 
activity  which  had  well  ni^  brought  Pakistan  to  the  edge 
of  disaster.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat,  belying 
the  earlier  claims  of  shortage  by  successive  governments, 
were  recovered  from  hoarders  all  over  the  country.  The 
country’s  borders  were  irrevocably  sealed  by  the  army. 
Even  now  hardly  a  day  passes  when  fresh  hoards  of  grain 
are  not  unearthed  in  astronomical  quantities.  The  recovery 
of  smuggled  gold  in  fabulous  quantities  is  another  fantastic 
aspect  of  the  kind  of  smuggling  which  had  brought  the 
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country  almost  to  its  knees.  Recovery  of  smuggled  gold  has 
continued,  and  the  total  quantity  recovered  so  far  exceeds 
the  astounding  figure  of  three  tons! 

The  new  regime  spread  its  tentacles  far  and  wide.  It 
began  to  strike  at  corruption,  nepotism  and  inefSciency  with 
swift  and  well-directed  jabs.  The  recovery  of  vast  sums  of 
money  in  taxes,  hoarded  foreign  exchange,  motor-car 
registration  fees  and  other  unpaid  municipal  and  govern¬ 
mental  dues  literally  assumed  phenomenal  proportions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  as  the  disclosures  were  daily  made 
public,  the  country  was  appalled — stunned  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  evasions  and  fraud  which  had  become  almost  a  way 
of  life  in  the  last  five  years.  Certainly  no  Government 
could  have  long  siu^ived  such  vast  inroads  on  its  exchequer. 

But  once  again  it  needs  to  be  emphasised  that  although 
the  new  regime  has  relentlessly  gone  about  its  appointed 
task  it  has  done  it  with  the  minimum  of  physical  force; 
'  nor  has  it  imposed  those  enormous  and  dire  punishments 
for  which  it  had  initially  equipped  itself  under  the  Martial 
Law  regulations.  The  army  has  behaved  with  commendable 
restraint,  and  it  is  to  its  credit  that  it  has  not  so  far  fired 
a  single  shot  in  anger ;  nor  has  anyone  to  date  been  executed 
under  the  new  regulations.  The  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
recovery  of  ill-gotten  gains  by  fines  rather  than  on  vindictive 
infliction  Of  long  prison  sentences.  How  gently  the  new 
administration  has  gone  about  its  business  can  be  seen  in  its 
handling  of  inccmie  tax  defaulters  and  those  in  possession  of 
foreign  currency.  In  both  cases  the  aim  has  been  to  rectify 
rather  than  to  punish.  Liberal  time-limits  have  been 
imposed  before  which  all  books  must  be  put  in  order  and 
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foreign  currency  surrendered.  At  the  banks  today  it  is  a 
normal  sight  to  see  long  queues  of  persons  waiting  to  hand 
in  their  preciously  hoarded  foreign  exchange  which  the 
banks  have  been  instructed  to  accept  without  any  questions. 


For  the  future,  the  new  regime  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  sights  on  the  problem  of  land  reform,  resettlement  of 
displaced  persons  and  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  At  the  moment  of  writing  these  problems  are 
being  studied  by  experts,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
new  regime  intends  to  deal  with  them  in  real  earnest.  For 
it  is  on  its  achievements  in  these  fields,  as  Pakistanis  know, 
that  the  outside  world,  once  the  day  to  day  problems  of 
law  and  order  are  brou^t  under  control,  will  judge  the 
success  of  the  peaceful  revolution. 


A 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


SEATO  OBSOLETE 
Sir, — ^According  to  some  well  informed 
observers,  the  military  coups  in  Pakistan 
and  Thailand  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  reluctance  of  SEATO  members 
to  rally  to  America’s  side  over  the 
Quemoy  question.  In  any  case,  they  help 
to  prove  the  gross  failure  of  SEATO, 
for  apart  from  its  members’  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  support  Mr.  Dulles’s  adventurous 
China  policy  beyond  a  certain  danger 
point,  it  has  obviously  been  so  ineffective 
in  curbing  the  real  or  imaginary  “sub¬ 
versive”  elements  in  South-East  Asia 
which  are  supposed  to  threaten  democracy, 
that  democracy  itself  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  military  regimes.  We  never 
saw  any  useful  purpose  in  this  military 
pact  which  only  helped  to  antagonise 
Asian  feelings,  but  now  it  seems  that 
Britain’s  partnership  of  SEATO  is  actually 
damaging  her  relations  with  her  Indian 
and  Ceylonese  Commonwealth  partners. 
Especially  India  resents  British  partner¬ 
ship  in  an  organisation  which  helps  the 
United  States  to  penetrate  into  South-East 
Asian  countries,  especially  into  Pajcistan 
where  US  military  bases  are  being  erected 
under  its  auspices. 

Yours  etc., 

Calcutta,  India.  K.  P.  Goswami 


COST  OF  CHINA’S  LEAP 
Sir, — In  this  Chinese  “year  of  the  big 
leap”  many  astounding  achievements 
are  being  reported,  some  of  which  you 
note  in  your  November  comment. 
China’s  ability  and  example  of  doubling 
its  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
in  the  course  of  one  year  cannot  fail  to 
impress,  no  matter  whether  one  favours 
Socialist  methods  or  not.  This  far  there 
can  be  no  disagreement. 

I  also  believe  you  are.  right  in  saying 
it  is  being  done  through  propaganda, 
education  and  first-class  organisation, 
not  by  coercion.  Otherwise  the  people’s 
communes  would  hardly  be  entrusted  to 
form  their  own  militia.  Nor  could  nearly 
six  hundred  million  peasants  be 
mesmerised  in  two  or  three  months  into 
giving  up  all  their  land  and  other 
property  to  the  communes  if  there  were 
not  still  some  residuary  social  and 
mpral  feeling  of  primitive  communism. 
We  may  further  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Communists,  more  astute  than  their 
counterparts  in  Russia,  have  established 
so  close  an  organic  relationship  with 
their  people  that  what  is  thought  in 
Peking  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the 
nerve-endings  in  Nanning,  Kunming, 
Kashgar  and  Harbin. 

But  it  is  really  the  case  that  the  highly 


individualist  peasant,  whether  in  Russia, 
India,  Ireland,  or  Mexico,  unless  he  is  • 
totally  landless  or  ground  down  by  the 
bitterest  poverty,  can  be  so  easily  pro- 
letarianised  and  equalised  as  China  would  ^ 
like  us  to  believe?  We  are  also  told 
there  is  now  a  great  enough  saving  from  t 
the  communes  for  investment  in  large  i 
capital  enterprises.  Are  the  people’s  t 

communes  very  happy  about  proving  so  ^ 
successful  that  their  surplus  profits  can 
now  be  handed  over  to  the  leaders  in 
Peking?  Can  they  really  feel  the  game  * 
is  worth  the  candle?  I  wonder.  * 

Yours  etc.,  i 

London,  S.W.7.  D.  Spaldino  i 

1 

RELATIONS  WITH  ASIA 
Sir, — It  is  surely  strange  for  the  Right  ' 
Hon.  P.  C.  Gordon  Walker,  M.P.,  to  go 
deeply  into  the  anatomy  of  nationalism, 
and  conclude  that  the  West  must  come  to 
terms  with  it  without  saying  how.  He 
says  only  two  things;  that  the  West  must 
withdraw  from  its  remaining  positions  of 
dominance  and  also- withdraw  from  the 
assumption  of  spiritiml  and  technical 
superiority. 

These  are  of  course  important,  though 
not  so  much  the  latter.  We  in  Asia  do 
not  feel  strongly  about  the  West’s 
technical  superiority,  because  it  is  a 
fact,  and  we  have  to  learn  from  it.  What 
struck  me  most  forcibly  during  my  two 
years  in  England  was  not  that  people  and 
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politicians  did  not  recognise  the  nationalist 
fielings  of  Asia  but  that  they  had  simply 
BO  idea  of  how  to  adjust  the  details  of 
Iheir  foreign  policies  to  the  world  out- 
■de  the  West. 

Intelligent  people  in  politics,  students 
sic.,  always  seemed  to  take  an  apologetic 
line  as  if  to  say  “We  recognise  what 
you  think  and  feel,  and  we  sympathise 
with  you,  but  what  else  are  we  expected 
to  do  alx>ut  it.”  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  done,  apart  from  technical  and 
•oonomic  aid.  A  closer  relationship 
between  Britain  and  India  on  the 
political  level  would  be  most  desirable, 
to  provide  as  strong  a  link  as  now  exists 
between  Britain  and  her  European 
neighbours. 

But  India  is  not  the  only  country.  The 
former  colonial  countries  of  Asia  are 
looking  for  friends  as  well  as  helpers, 
and  unless  the  external  policies  of  the 
UK  and  other  western  countries  are 
made  to  look  more  friendly  towards 
Asian  countries,  people  in  this  part  of 
the  world  will  look  for  friends  elsewhere. 


Or  the  result  may  be  as  Mr.  Gordon 
Walker  says:  there  will  be  “a  polarisation 
of  power  between  the  older  nations  and 
the  new.” 

Yours  etc., 

Nagpur,  India.  R.  V,  Menon 

THE  QUEMOY  CRISIS 
Sir, — Writing  on  the  Quemoy  crisis  in 
the  October  number  your  Washington 
reporter  finished  his  dispatch  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  rational  American 
policy  on  this  matter  but  the  heated 
debate  in  this  country  on  the  crisis  “has 
gone  a  measurable  distance  towards 
public  acceptance  for  a  turn  towards 
logic  and  reason.” 

No  one  would  claim  that  foreign  policy 
played  a  dominant  part  in  the  mid-term 
elections,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  arrant 
irresponsibility  shown  by  the  President, 
his  advisers,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the 
State  Department  in  bringing  us  all  face 
to  face  with  the  possibility  of  an  all- 
destructive  war,  confirmed  electors  in 


their  rejection  of  the  Republican  Piuty. 

Many  of  us  here  have  for  long 
supported  the  official  policy  of  not  allow¬ 
ing  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  felt  that  the  Chinese  Conununists 
would  further  disrupt  the  workings  of  the 
UN  in  the  same  way  as  Soviet  Russia. 
However,  the  time  seems  to  be  arriving 
when  something  will  have  to  be  done. 
Our  interests  were  certainly  not  served 
by  the  Administration’s  inept  handling  of 
the  Quemoy  situation,  and  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  we  would  gain  more  prestige 
and  face  in  similar  exchanges  with  Red 
China  if  we  were  able  to  present  the 
cases  in  the  UN. 

There  is  certainly  a  feeling  here  that 
the  Government  has  no  fresh  ideas  in 
foreign  policy,  and  many  people  are 
becoming  concerned  that  our  country’s 
only  active  contribution  to  international 
affairs  is  to  repeatedly  bring  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Yours  etc., 

Berkley, 

California,  U.S.A.  James  K.  Styles 


THE  UNDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 


By  Lord  Boyd-Orr 


The  ease  with  which  the  European  nations  conquered 
what  are  now  known  as  the  undeveloped  countries  made 
people  assume  that  the  natives  of  these  countries  were 
inferior  in  natural  ability  to  the  white  man.  Well  informed 
people  now  realise  that  this  assumed  superiority  is  a  myth. 
There  were  highly  developed  civilisations  in  these  countries 
when  the  natives  of  Europe  were  ignorant  barbarians  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  inherited  natural 
abilities  have  deteriorated.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  get 
the  same  education  and  other  advantages  of  the  wealthy 
western  nations,  they  are  equal  in  ability  to  Europeans. 

The  easy  victories  of  the  Europeans  were  due  to  their 
superior  technology  especially  in  weapons  of  war.  The 
application  of  this  technology  in  industry  created  the  wealth 
and  high  standard  of  living  of  the  western  nations  which  is 
such  a  contrast  to  the  abysmal  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the 
once  subject  nations.  This  poverty  has  been  increased  in 
recent  times  due  to  the  increase  in  population  without  a 
corresponding  development  of  natural  resources  to  support 
the  greater  numbers.  These  countries  which  have  won  their 
independence  have  begun  to  apply  the  technology  of  the 
West  in  establishing  industries  to  develop  their  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people. 

They  may  do  this  much  faster  than  some  people  in  the 
West  think  possible.  Japan,  which  was  never  occupied  by 
foreign  troops  till  after  the  second  world  war,  became 
industrialised  and  one  of  the  great  world  powers  in  about 
forty  years.  An  equal  rate  of  progress  is  being  made  in  some 
other  countries.  In  China,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
recently  visited,  the  development  of  industry  and  agriculture 
and  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  is  proceeding  faster 
than  they  ever  did  in  Japan  or  the  Soviet  Union.  India, 


Egypt,  and  some  other  countries  are  getting  ahead  with  steel 
plants,  textile  factories  and  other  industries.  The  vision  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  the  pride  of  achievement  should 
enable  the  people  to  endure  the  hard  work  and  discipline 
needed  for  the  tremendous  task  of  bringing  their  countries 
up  to  the  standard  of  well-being  enjoyed  by  already 
industrialised  nations. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  money  and  effort  should  be 
diverted  from  development  projects  to  military  defence, 
when  friendly  cooperation  in  joint  projects  and  in  trade 
would  be  of  such  great  mutual  benefit.  To  an  outsider  it 
seems  a  tragedy  that  Arabs  and  Jews  who  both  belong  to 
the  Semitic  race  to  which  our  civilisation  owes  its  greatest 
earliest  achievements  or  that  India  and  Pakistan,  whose 
people  jointly  fought  for  freedom  and  looked  forward  to  a 
great  future  for  India,  should  be  divided  and  wasting  money 
on  arms — money  so  urgently  needed  for  capital  investment. 
If  the  highly  intelligent  leaders  in  these  quarrelling  countries 
could  induce  their  governments  to  compose  their  differences 
and  begin  friendly  cooperation,  the  rate  of  progress  would 
be  greatly  accelerated.  A  new  era  of  peace  with  cooperation 
of  nations  which  should  be  friends  would  do  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  more  good  than  aid  given  by  western 
countries  with  the  suspicion  of  political  strings  which  mi^t 
detract  from  their  recently  won  freedom. 

The  undeveloped  countries  do  not  want  aid  as  a  charity. 
What  they  need  fs  loans  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest 
which  could  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  industrialised  countries 
which  need  a  rapi^y  expanding  world  economy  to  keep 
pace  with  their  increasing  capacity  for  production.  In  spite 
of  so  much  of  their  industry  being  devoted  to  armaments, 
sputniks,  and  rockets  for  the  moon,  industries  are  being 
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Lord  BoydOn*  (right)  greeting  Dr.  CM  Chao-ting,  General 
Secretary  of  the  China  Committee  for  the  Ptromotion  of 
international  Trade  at  a  Reception  in  London  given  by  the 
British  Owncii  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade  in 
October,  1957  in  honour  of  the  TVade  Mission  headed  by 
Dr.  Chi 


as  can  be  that  provided  war,  which  would  involve  the  whole 
world  in  ruin,  be  avoided,  the  resurgent  eastern  countries 
will  regain  most  of  their  ancient  glory  and  power  and  make 
another  great  contribution  to  the  advance  of  civilisation 
and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 


bogged  down  with  unmarketable  surpluses  with  resulting 
unemployment.  Here  is  a  great  potential  market  which  could 
be  developed,  not  for  political  ends  or  even  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  but  as  a  practical  business  proposition. 

The  western  countries  really  want  gradual  disarmament 
if  it  could  be  brought  about  in  safety  and  without  loss  of 
business  due  to  decreased  orders  for  armaments.  It  is 
suggested  that  they  might  begin  disarmament  by  getting  every 
country,  including  the  undeveloped  countries,  to  agree  to 
cut  their  miUtary  budgets  by,  say,  ten  percent,  to  begin  with 
and  devote  half  of  the  savings  to  a  UN  international  develop¬ 
ment  fund  to  be  managed  on  business  lines.  That  would 
provide,,  in  the  first  year,  a  fund  to  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
6,(XX)  million  dollars  from  which  loans  could  be  made  to 
undeveloped  countries  to  develop  their  resources.  The  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  equipment  needed  to  modernise  agriculture 
and  establish  modem  industries  in  the  undeveloped  countries 
would  provide  the  market  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning  as  the  market  for  armaments  declined.  As 
all  countries  would  contribute,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fund 
to  increase  the  world  wealth  and  trade  for  the  common 
good  there  would  be  no  element  of  degrading  charity  and 
no  attempt  to  control  countries  for  poUtical  ends. 

This  suggestion  which  has  been  regarded  with  favour 
by  some  businessmen  in  eastern  countries  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  undeveloped  countries.  If,  instead  of 
quarrelling,  they  could  unite  in  putting  a  proposal  on  these 
lines  to  all  governments,  it  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
acceptance  than  a  proposal  put  forward  by  either  USA  or 
USSR  or  any  of  their  allies  which  would  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  their  political  opponents. 

Though  no  one  can  foresee  the  future,  it  seems  as  sure 
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China’s  Big  Increase  in  Food  Production 

By  Chih  Fu-jen  (Peking) 


JUST  as  the  Israelites  of  biblical  times  dreamed  of 
Canaan  as  a  “land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  so 
have  the  Chinese  of  a  day  that  would  have  fung  yi  tsu 
thih.  The  phrase  means  “abundance  in  clothing  and  food,” 
and  was  found  as  often  in  China’s  ancient  classics  as  in 
contemporary  writings  and  utterances.  This  popular  longing 
itemmed  from  the  fact  that  all  through  the  long  history 
of  China  the  people  were  constantly  haunted  by  the  spectre 
of  hunger  and  famine. 

In  the  past  century,  particularly  after  invasions  from 
I  outside,  the  question  of  food  became  a  perennial  problem. 
The  word  famine  was  soon  to  become  almost  synonymous 
with  the  name  China.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
China  is  one  of  the  lands  most  kindly  endowed  by  nature, 
its  people  one  of  the  most  diligent  in  the  World.  In  the 
I  best  year  China  used  to  produce  around  140  million  tons  of 
I  grain.  After  the  Japanese  invasion  production  spiralled 
downwards,  and  fell  to  103  million  tons  by  1949,  the  year 
!  the  Communist  Revolution  was  successful.  This  meant  a 
i  per  capita  supply  of  slightly  under  200  kilogrammes  —  for 
all  purposes. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  dire  predictions, 
coming  mainly  from  the  Malthusians,  were  made  about 
China.  The  picture  they  painted  was  one  of  the  country’s 
growing  millions  exerting  a  “hopelessly  unbearable  pressure 
upon  the  land”  and  the  inability  of  China  to  solve  its  food 
problem  because  the  “rate  of  food  production,  in 
arithmetical  progression,  will  not  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
its  population  growth,  in  geometric  progression.” 

But  facts  show  another  picture.  With  more  or  less  the 

lame  tools  and  methods  used  in  the  past,  the  peasant  masses 
of  China  have  quickly  brought  grain  production  up  to  the 
pre-war  level,  and  in  1952  exceeded  the  highest  pre-war 
figure  of  140  million  tons  by  as  much  as  14.3  miUion  tons. 
By  1957,  China  averaged  an  annual  increase  in  food  crops 
of  about  five  percent  (as  against  its  population  increase  of 
two  percent),  bringing  the  total  output  of  grain  to  185 
million  tons.  Even  then  the  rate  was  already  two  percent 
higher  than  the  world  average  of  three  percent  given  by  the 
FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation)  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  this  year,  the  rate  of  development  of  agriculture  is 
even  greater,  far  higher  than  anyone  had  ever  dared  to 
imagine  in  the  past.  Grain  production,  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  will  reach  upwards  of  350  million 

tons.  This  is  nearly  double  last  year’s  output,  and  is  also 
more  than  double  last  year’s  output  of  the  United  States, 

biggest  grain  growing  country  in  the  western  world.  China's 
total  grain  output  equals  that  produced  in  1956  by  the 
North  American  continent.  Central  America,  Western 
Europe,  Australia  and  Africa  combined. 

This  rate  of  development  —  not  of  two,  three  or  even 
five  percent,  but  100  percent  —  is  unprecedented  in  C^ina 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  past  or  present.  Of  the 
estimated  total,  185  million  tons  of  wheat,  rice,  maize  and 


other  food  crops  had  been  brought  in  by  the.  end  of 
September.  The  remainder,  standing  on  60  million  hectares, 
will  be  in  most  probably  before  the  first  frost.  The  wheat 
crops,  among  the  first  to  be  harvested  and  ranking  as  the 
second  important  cereal  in  China,  amounted  to  39.5  million 
tons.  This  is  70  percent  over  last  year’s  total.  The  national 
average  yield  went  up  from  the  8SS  kilogrammes  per  hectare 
of  1957  to  1,485  kilogrammes,  that  is  a  73.6  percent  increase. 

Producing  only  44  percent  of  the  United  States’  output 
in  1949,  China  now  outstrips  this  biggest  \^eat  grower  in 
the  West  by  as  much  as  13  million  tons.  The  next  crop 
harvested  is  rice,  China’s  prime  food  cereal.  This  year’s 
output  of  early  rice  alone  came  to  43.5  million  tons,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  126  percent  over  last  year’s.  By  the  end 
of  September,  60  percent  of  the  country’s  rice  crops  had 
been  brought  in.  Tlie  total  rice  output  this  year  is  estimated 


1M.« 


by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  upwards  of  180  million 
tons,  or  equal  to  the  total  grain  crop  of  last  year.  The 
national  average  yield  is  estimated  at  5.17  tons  per  hectare, 
higher  than  that  achieved  last  year  by  Japan,  the  highest 
in  the  world. 

Remarkable  increases  are  also  reported  by  the  Ministry 
in  other  crops.  The  biggest  gain  is  in  sweet  potatoes, 
registering  an  estimated  5(X)  percent  increase  over  last  year’s. 

Maize  is  double  and  millet  60  percent  higher.  The  smallest 
gain,  made  by  soya  bean,  is  25  percent. 

Cotton  has  jumped  to  33  million  tons,  a  100  percent 
increase,  to  earn  China  the  laurels  of  biggest  cotton 
producer  in  the  world.  It  is  over  800,000  tons  noore  rfijin 
the  US  cotton  crop.  Contrary  to  what  many  people  may 
assume,  these  big  harvests  were  not  due  to  exceptionally 
good  weather  conditions.  In  fact,  ri^t  from  the  beginning 
the  peasants  were  confronted  with  the  wont  drought  in  ^ 
30  years,  with  the  wheat  and  cotton  belts  in  the  north  being 
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particularly  badly  hit. 

Neither  can  they  be  attributed  to  any  sudden  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  chemical  fertiliser  —  two 
most  important  factors  advanced  by  scientistsi  in  highly 
industrialised  countries  such  as  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  development.  Though  considered  important, 
mechanised  farming  in  China  is  still  a  goal  to  be  achieived  in 
the  near  future.  The  secret  of  the  big  harvest,  in  the  current 
Chinese  phrase,  is  “politics  plus  technique,”  and  the  element 
that  is  instrumental  is  people,  China’s  650  million.  A  big 
population  is  not  a  liability,  but  an  asset.  Mao  Tse-tung  has 
said:  “The  more  people  there  are,  the  greater  their  fervour 
in  socialist  construction.” 

Technically,  a  series  of  important  measures,  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  intensive  farming  and  talcing  full  advantage 
of  the  rich  fund  of  experience  accumulated  by  the  Chinese 
peasants  over  the  centuries,  was  launched  after  the  autumn 
harvest  last  year. 

In  a  countrywide  effort  the  peasants  built  new  farm 
irrigation  facilities  for  32  million  hectares,  bringing  the 
total  irrigated  area  up  to  66.6  million.  Ths  is  59  percent  of 
the  total  cultivated  area  of  China  or  one-third  of  the  world’s 
total  irrigated  land.  A  rough  idea  of  how  much  had  been 
done  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1949  only  15 
percent  of  the  country’s  cultivated  area  was  irrigated, 
although  China  then  already  ranked  as  the  first  in  the  world 
in  irrigated  acreage. 

The  next  important  measure  was  fertiliser,  mainly 
manure.  On  the  average  10  tons,  or  ten  times  last  year’s 
amount,  was  applied  to  every  mou  (one-sixth  of  an  acre  or 
one-fifteenth  of  a  hectare).  Good  anti-pest  work  kept  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wet  rice  and  cotton  fields  free  from 
insect  pests.  To  relieve  the  manpower  shortage  arising 
from  the  “great  leap”  in  farm  work,  a  mass  movement  to 
improve  farm  t(X)ls  started.  A  considerable  amount  of  deep 
ploughing  and  close  planting  was  practised,  making  fuller 
use  of  as  well  as  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

There  is  not  a  single  province  that  has  not  achieved  a 
bumper  harvest.  The  most  striking  fact  is  that  all  formerly 
food  deficient  areas,  due  either  to  low  yields  because  of 
unfavourable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  or  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  mainly  concerned  with  technical  crops,  have  this 
year  become  not  only  self-sufficient  in  food  but  have  a 
considerable  surplus  to  spare.  Shantung,  a  province  with  a 
population  bigger  than  either  Britain  or  France,  never  in 
history  was  self-sufficient  in  food  production,  and  even  last 
year  there  were  still  some  districts  that  were  deficient  and 
had  to  rely  on  grain  shipments  from  other  districts  in  the 
province  that  had  a  surplus.  This  year,  with  an  estimated 
40  million  ton  grain  harvest,  its  per  capita  supply  rose  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ton  higher  than  the  national 
average  by  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  Its  total  crop 
is  3.2  times  last  year’s. 

Kansu  in  the  semi-arid  north-west  offers  another 
interesting  example.  It  was  food-deficient  until  last  year, 
when  it  cropped  4.25  million  tons.  Even  a  few  years  ago 
the  idea  of  becoming  self-sufficient  had  been  regarded  by 
many  as  wishful  thinking.  Now  this  year  Kansu’s  total  food 
crop,  estimated  at  10  million  tons,  is  almost  two  and  a  half 
times  last  year’s  harvest.  Its  per  capita  supply  now  is  770 
kilogrammes,  as  against  the  350  of  last  year  and  160  in  1949. 
The  good  farm  irrigation  work  done  in  this  traditionally 
dry  province  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  the  record  harvest.  In  one  year’s  effort  Kansu  has 


eliminated,  in  the  main,  the  danger  of  drought,  this  in 
itself  being  a  stupendous  feat  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Thus  in  barely  one  year’s  “leap  forward,”  the  food 
problem  of  one-quarter  of  mankind  has  been  fundamentally 
solved.  The  record  harvest,  achieved  without  much 
machinery  and  chemical  fertiliser,  once  and  for  all 
demolishes  the  Malthusian  theory  regarding  food  production 
and  population  growth  in  the  so-called  backward  countries. 
The  increase  of  five  percent  from  1949  to  1957  in  food 
increase  already  shook  the  “theory”  to  its  foundations. 
This  year’s  unprecedented  100  percent  “leap”  throws  this 
Malthusian  theory  into  the  rubbish  heap. 

But  in  China  this  is  regarded  as  barely  the  beginning 
of  bigger  things  to  come.  In  summing  up  the  experience 
of  this  year’s  success,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  called  recently  for  another  1(K)  percent  increase 
next  year.  And  with  a  correspondingly  rapid  development 
on  the  industrial  front,  agriculture  expects  to  receive  the 
necessary  machinery  and  chemical  fertiliser,  motive  power 
and  electricity  it  needs  soon.  In  the  meantime,  almost  all 
the  peasants  have  already  joined  people’s  conununes. 

Much  greater  increases  in  the  production  of  food  and 
other  crops  are  definitely  expected.  In  an  interview  with 
the  chairman  of  a  pioneering  cooperative  farm,  Tsui  Ying- 
chu,  of  Hopei  Province,  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  set  the 
following  as  standards  for  fung  yi  tsu  shih :  750  kilogrammes 
of  grain  per  capita,  50  kilogrammes  of  pork,  10  kilogrammes 
of  vegetable  oil  and  10  kilogrammes  ginned  cotton.  What 
the  Chinese  people  have  been  dreaming  for  centuries  seems 
to  be  right  around  the  comer  —  the  day  of  fung  yi  tsu  shih. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Taussig,  Editor-in-Chicf  of  Eastern  World,  left  last 
month  for  a  three  months’  fact-finding  visit  to  India,  Pakistaa 
and  Burma.  This  follows  his  recent  tour  of  Japan,  China,  and 
the  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  picture  shows  Mt. 
Taussig  at  I>ondon  Airport  just  before  boarding  an  Air-India 
plane  for  Bombay. 
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JAPAN  AND  AMERICA 

By  Hugh  H,  Smythe  (New  York) 


SINCE  June  the  world  situation  has  brought  the  United 
States  and  Japan  into  sharper  focus  in  their  relations  with 
one  another.  The  recession  in  America  and  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  it  held  for  Japan  as  the  second  major  market  for 
American  producers,  was  sure  to  make  itself  felt  on  the  home 
scene  in  Japan  with  results  having  impact  on  many  significant 
areas  of  Japanese  society.  Thus  the  two  nations  engaged  in 
several  reassessment  talks  after  midyear.  Although  economic 
matters  always  loom  large  between  Japanese  and  Ameri9ans, 
international  questions  have  recently  come  in  for  a  major 
share  of  attention,  especially  those  involving  the  United 
Nations,  foreign  policy,  and  bilateral  treaties. 

Though  Japan  was  memorialised  by  Russia  asking  for 
an  assurance  that  Japanese  bases  would  not  be  employed  to 
supply  US  troops  in  event  of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East, 
Japan  pointed  out  that  their  use  was  governed  by  a  mutual 
security  agreement  which  she  was  bound  to  honour  so  long 
as  it  was  in  force.  However,  because  the  situation  has  altered 
considerably  since  the  treaty  was  originally  negotiated,  in 
September  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama  let  it  be 
known  Japan  no  longer  wished  to  abide  by  a  document  in 
which  deployment  of  American  forces  in  Japan  rests  solely 
with  US  authorities.  “Because  of  this  condition  we  want  to 
revise  the  treaty  in  such  a  way  that  the  American  Government 
will  be  required  to  consult  our  Government  before  taking 
action.”  Formal  talks  to  this  effect,  as  well  as  other  matters, 
opened  in  Washington  in  October  characterised  by  a  healthy 
atmosphere  of  restraint  and  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  and  earnest  effort  by  America  to  understand  the 
latter’s  point  of  view.  America  does  not  question  the  fact 
that  Japan  is  basing  her  request  on  good  grounds,  since  in 
reality  there  is  really  little  “mutuality”  in  the  agreement  as 
it  now  stands.  In  spite  of  pressure  by  the  Opposition,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Nobosuke  Kishi,  has  withstood  the  accusa- 
:  tion  that  the  present  treaty  is  a  derogation  of  Japanese 
sovereignty  and  insisted  that  matters  be  worked  out  calmly 
and  with  full  consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
today. 

He  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  stampeded  by  propa¬ 
ganda  surrounding  the  Taiwan  crisis.  On  October  2,  Tokyo 
sent  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Union  holding  Peking  to  blame, 

>  pointing  out  “The  contention  that  the  actions  of  the  US  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait  region  are  aggressive  moves  overlooks  the 
real  situation.  The  existing  crisis  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  armed  action  by  Chinese  Communist  troops.” 
Although  supporting  American  moves  in  the  matter,  there 
was  some  opinion  voiced  in  high  circles  in  Japan  that 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  themselves  should  belong  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  Japanese  know,  however,  that  the  US  is 
under  no  illusion  that  it  could  attract  the  support  of  either 
Japan  or  SEATO  in  this  islands  dispute  involving  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  unless  global  eruption  occurred 
to  magnetise  everyone  in  the  fray.  Japan  is  a  practical  nation 
and  is  quite  aware  that  for  her  own  security  the  presence  of 
American  armed  forces  in  the  area  is  still  necessary.  There¬ 
fore,  she  is  not  going  to  do  anything  to  endanger  her  own 


well-being,  no  matter  the  cries  and  shouts  of  opponents  to 
her  present  policy.  It  should  be  noted  here,  too,  that  in 
September  it  was  announced  in  Tokyo  that  a  three-man 
group  of  constitutional  experts  would  go  to  America  to 
consult  with  General  MacArthur  on  the  background  of 
Japan’s  post-war  constitution,  for  which  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinual  agitation  for  revision.  Likewise,  it  should  be  recorded 
that  another  Girard  cause  celebre  seemed  to  be  in  the  making 
in  Japan  in  September,  involving  airman  Peter  E.  Longpre, 
charged  with  the  accidental  killing  of  a  train  passenger, 
Sachiyuki  Miyamura.  But  American  authorities  moved 
quickly,  pointing  out  that  under  circumstances  surrounding 
the  shooting,  “the  Administrative  Agreement  between  the 
US  and  Japan  governing  jurisdiction  leaves  no  alternative 
but  to  allow  the  Japanese  to  exercise  their  rights  to  primary 
jurisdiction.”  This  action  quickly  cleared  the  way  for  a 
Japanese  trial  of  the  airman. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  the  Middle  East,  Japan  was 
critical  of  American  moves  in  Lebanon  and  opposed  the 
presence  of  US  troops  there.  But  the  Government  did  support 
the  American  proposal  to  the  Security  Council  asking  for 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  force  to  police  the  Lebanese 
situation,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  unit  would  allow 
American  units  to  withdraw.  Opposition  Socialists  had 
charged  this  stand  as  but  further  proof  of  Japanese  sub¬ 
servience  in  foreign  policy  to  the  United  States. 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  at  the  end  of  September  Mr. 
Kishi  reaffirmed  that  Japan’s  programme  was  based  on 
cooperation  with  free  nations,  and  especially  with  the  United 
States.  But  he  went  on  to  tell  the  Diet,  in  the  formal  opening 
ceremonies,  that  Japan  looked  forward  to  better  understand¬ 
ing  also  with  Peking,  and  that  she  was  ever  conscious  that 
mainland  China  should  be  “engaging  our  special  attention 
because  of  our  geographical  position.”  A  statement  which,  of 
course,  carried  significant  economic  overtones. 

Japan  is  and  has  been  since  the  war  inextricably 
associated  with  America  in  economic  matters,  and  she 
realises  she  must  continue  to  carry  on  vital  economic 
collaboration  with  the  US  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  important  sphere  of  the  relationship  between 
the  two  countries.  For  economic  considerations  affect  the 
people  and  politics  of  Japan  more  than  anything  else,  for 
the  slogan  that  rests  on  reality  is  that  Japan  must  “export 
or  die.”  This  makes  for  a  precarious  type  of  economy  which 
is  underlined  by  a  kind  of  dependency  more  acute  now  than 
in  the  past  when  she  was  a  world  power.  For  it  means  that 
to  Japan  keeping  alive  is  a  very  serious  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  arrangements.  So  far  as  this  has  implications 
for  America,  the  basic  situation  is  this:  If  Japan  cannot 
trade  satisfactorily  with  the  western  bloc  and  associated 
neutrals,  she  has  no  recourse  but  to  turn  to  other  quarters, 
meaning  the  Soviet  siffiere  of  influence. 

It  is  within  this  framewoilc,  and  with  an  understanding 
of  all  that  this  situation  implies  that  America  tries  to  foster 
the  best  possible  trade  atmosphere.  Washington  realised  that 
last  September  the  US  section  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
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Commission  voted  to  ask  Japan  to  keep  its  fishermen  from 
an  additional  648,000  square  miles  of  feeding  grounds  used 
by  salmon  spawned  in  Alaska.  Also  that  Japan  took  volun¬ 
tary  action  to  pacify  American  textile  interests  by  announcing 
in  October  that  it  would  restrict  the  export  of  woollen  fabrics 
to  America  by  a  quota  system,  holding  exports  to  five  million 
square  yards  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1959. 

Thus,  to  offset  these  actions  of  obvious  disadvantage  to 
Japan,  and  to  help  revitalise  the  Japanese  economy  affected 
by  the  American  business  slow-down,  the  US  pushed  forward 
with  the  following.  In  August  the  Export-Import  Bank 
announced  two  credits  of  $15,800,000  to  finance  production 
in  the  US  of  two  turbine  generating  units  for  export  to  the 
Japanese.  A  subsidiary  of  the  Alaska  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.  of  Japan, 
was  given  a  contract  to  construct  a  $55  million  pulp  mill 
six  miles  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  supply  cellulose  to  pulp  and 
rayon  manufacturers  of  Japan.  The  US  has  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  market  for  the  products  of  the  expanding  Japanese 
automotive  industry,  especially  for  its  passenger  cars  made 
by  Toyota,  Nissan,  and  Fuji.  And  while  America  continues 
to  be  one  of  Japan’s  largest  customers  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  Japan  has  been  encouraged  to  gain  a  growing  share 
of  the  US  camera  market,  with  a  fairly  recent  development 
being  popularity  of  Japanese  8  and  16  millimeter  motion 
picture  cameras.  In  October  a  leading  Japanese  chain 
department  store  opened  a  branch  of  Takashimaya  on  New 
York’s  famed  Fifth  Avenue,  while  in  the  same  month  a 
Japanese  trade  mission,  headed  by  Heitaro  Inagaki,  President 
of  the  Japan  Foreign  Trade  Council,  came  to  the  US  seeking 
opportunities  to  increase  exports  to  America  without  causing 
excessive  competition  for  American  producers.  The  thirteen- 
member  group  of  manufacturing  and  trade  experts  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  American  businessmen.  Its  purpose  in 
general  was  to  try  and  increase  Japanese  exports  to  America 
by  about  10  percent.  It  was  pointed  out  that  last  year  the 
value  of  Japanese  exports  to  America  reached  a  record  of 
more  than  $600  million  and  they  have  been  running  slightly 
higher  than  this  level  during  1958.  But  Japan  has  been  buying 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  she  sells  to  America,  and  last  year 
became  the  second  largest  export  market,  after  Canada,  for 
American  commodities. 

While  such  developments  that  make  for  positive  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  two  countries  have  been  taking  place,  and 
while  Japan  has  signed  a  shipping  agreement  with  Russia, 
expected  to  result  in  increasing  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
UI^R  from  the  present  $10  million  to  $30  million  annually ; 
and  she  is  seeking  to  establish  a  shipbuilding  service  centre 
in  Hamburg,  West  Germany,  in  order  to  secure  more  orders 
from  European  shipowners ;  is  broadening  trade  ties  with 
India,  especially  in  steel  and  heavy  industrial  equipment;  is 
expanding  its  high  fidelity  and  home  electronics  products 
manufacture ;  and  noted  Premier  Kishi’s  expressed  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  US  proposal  last  August  for  a  new 
International  Development  Association — a  plan  which  ties 
in  with  a  long-standing  Japanese  agitation  for  a  South-East 
Asian  programme,  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
region  with  US  financing  of  Japanese  technical  collaboration 
— ^America  has  not  been  unaware  of  another  development 
on  the  Japanese  business  front. 

American  authorities  have  watched  the  rebirth  of  the 
zaibatsu,  the  huge  cartels  controlled  sihce  the  Meiji  Era 
(1868-1912)  by  a  handful  of  Japanese  families,  and  which 
supplied  the  economic  foundation  for  Japanese  militarism. 


Through  mergers,  interlocking  directorates  and  subtle  co¬ 
operation,  the  major  groups  are  together  again,  forming  giant 
corporations,  with  the  three  largest — Mitsui,  Sumitomo,  and 
Mitsubishi — already  accounting  for  more  than  35  percent  of 
Japan’s  total  conunercial  and  industrial  business.  Since  the 
Japanese  Government  has  taken  no  steps  (and  this  would 
hardly  be  expected  in  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Kishi 
Administration)  to  prevent  this  resurgence,  in  spite  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws  motivated  by  the  Occupation,  naturally  Americans 
have  not  said  anything  either.  Yet  this  is  something  that  the 
Us  will  watch  most  carefully  because  of  the  widespread 
ramifications  the  regrowth  of  these  huge  economic  combines 
can  have  on  American- Japanese  relations. 

Nuclear  matters  still  come  up  for  discussion,  with  pro¬ 
tests  emanating  from  Tokyo  frcmi  time  to  time  over  fall-out 
from  America’s  Pacific  Ocean  testing.  In  August,  Japan  said 
she  would  not  send  out  any  more  ships  for  International 
Geophysical  Year  oceanographic  surveys  unless  America 
suspended  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  opposed  a  one-year  extension  of  Russia’s  IGY,  reporting 
its  opposition  due  to  financial  reasons.  It  did,  however, 
applaud  America’s  announcement  that  it  was  ready  to  effect 
a  temporary  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  and  concluded  an 
atomic  energy  agreement  with  America  and  Britain  in  which 
she  is  to  be  assisted  by  them  to  help  carry  out  her  programme 
for  peaceful  application  of  atomic  energy  over  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  American  agreement  supplants  the  one  of 
November,  1955,  and  greatly  enlarges  the  area  for  exchange 
of  information  and  for  cooperation  with  respect  to  tech¬ 
nology  and  materials  in  basic  research  and  development  of 
power  reactors,  and  enables  Japan  to  obtain  up  to  2,700 
kilogrammes  of  enriched  and  natural  uranium,  and  heavy 
water. 

These  have  been  the  major  areas  involving  the  two 
countries  since  midyear,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  signi¬ 
ficantly  domestic  politics  in  both  countries  have  not  played 
a  prominent  role  in  the  relationship  in  the  current  period, 
although  this  was  a  general  election  year  in  both  countries. 
In  general,  it  was  economic  matters  more  than  anything  else 
that  stood  out.  This  situation  was  emphasised  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Ambassador  to  America,  Koichiro  Asakai,  in  an  address 
before  the  Far  East-America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  on  September  25.  He  pointed  out  the  one-sided 
association,  with  Japan  being  in  what  might  be  viewed  as  the 
most  disadvantaged  position,  so  that  with  America  “foreign 
trade  is  not  really  foreign  trade  at  all,’’  since  Japan  buys 
twice  as  much  from  America  as  she  sells,  and  this  factor 
underlines  many  other  areas  of  her  national  life.  Thus  Mr. 
Asakai  emphasised  that  “Much  .  .  .  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  say  that  on  both  sides  of  our  common  ocean 
there  is  understanding  of  what  we  mean  to  each  other  and 
what  we  must  do,  each  in  his  own  country,  to  realise  the 
security  all  of  us  seek.’’  No  doubt  this  was  a  reminder  to 
Washington  that  things  on  the  economic  front  simply  have 
got  to  be  brought  into  a  more  equitable  relationship.  For 
Tokyo  feels  that  surely  President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Dulles, 
and  other  important  people  on  the  Potomac  know  that  any 
diversion  of  a  determinate  share  of  Japanese  trade  toward 
the  Communist  world  would  lead  to  increasing  economic 
dependence  on  the  Communists,  which  can  only  drive  Tokyo 
into  more  and  more  political  accommodation  with  Peking 
and  Moscow.  And  Japan  asks  America:  Do  you  want  that? 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


MARSHAL  SARIT’S  MILITARY  NEW  DEAL 

By  A  Correspondent  in  Bangkok 


A  FACTUAL  analysis  of  internal  conditions  clearly 
shows  that  the  latest  military  new  deal  of  Field- Marshal 
Sarit  Thanarat  is  undoubte^y  a  coup  detat  against  the 
political  and  economic  failures  or  his  own  regime  headed 
by  his  right-hand  man.  General  Nai  Thanom  Kittikachon. 
That  is  why  soon  after  Marshal  Sarit  personally  took  charge 
of  the  government,  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  and  dis¬ 
banded  all  political  parties  except  his  own  ruling  Chart- 
sangkhom  (National  Socialist  Party)  which  he  renamed  as 
the  “Revolutionary  Party”  he  took  special  care  to  point  out 
to  the  Thai  people  that  the  take-over  meant  revolution  and 
not  a  military  coup  d’etat.  He  failed  to  produce  any  direct 
evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim  that  the  take-over  had 
become  necessary  “to  meet  the  serious  Communist  threat 
from  abroad  and  at  home.”  Even  if  a  Communist  menace 
had  existed  the  government  could  have  easily  dealt  with  it 
by  the  full-scale  application  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Anti-Communist  Act. 

Because  of  illegalisation  Communism  has  remained  as 
a  negligible  force  in  the  country.  The  majority  of  overseas 
Chinese  and  Thai  people  of  Chinese  descent  who  constitute 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  national  population  have  since 
the  days  of  the  military  rule  of  Marshal  Pibul  Songgram 
taken  rather  a  passive  part  in  political  activities ;  they  have 
concerned  themselves  more  with  their  traditional  economic 
activities.  The  influence  of  the  Chinese  community  therefore 
is  not  political  but  economic.  Still,  several  influential  Chinese 
groups  have  identified  themselves  either  with  the  ruling 
military  politics  or  with  the  opposition  Left-wing  Socialist 
Front.  These  limited  Chinese  political  activities  did  not 
create  any  adverse  situation  justifying  the  abrupt  replace¬ 
ment  of  limited  parliamentary  democracy  with  absolute 
dictatorial  military  administration. 

When  Marshal  Sarit  after  ousting  Marshal  Pibul,  long¬ 
standing  strongman,  installed  his  regime  with  General  Thanom 
as  Premier  the  political  influence  of  Left  Socialism  had  been 
decreasing.  For  instance,  in  the  Sarit-organised  general 
elections  held  on  December  15,  1957,  the  Left-wing  Socialist 
Front  captured  only  15  seats.  In  the  previous  National 
Assembly  the  leftists  had  22  seats.  Not  only  did  Marshal 
Sarit  permit  the  Left-Wing  Socialist  Front  to  function  as  a 
parliamentary  opposition  bloc  but  he  readily  allowed  the 
leftists  to  visit  China  and  other  Communist  countries.  He 
also  raised  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  leftist  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  and  books.  He  took  a  soft  attitude 
towards  Thai  leftism  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
cordiality  with  uncxHnmitted  Afro-Asian'  countries  and 
improving  trade  relations  with  China.  Now  he  has  labelled 
the  leftists  as  Communists  and  pro-Commum'sts  and  has 
detained  without  trial  all  the  prominent  leftist  leaders.  In 
other  words  he  has  made  the  leftists  his  political  scapegoats. 
All  influential  leftist  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 


been  banned.  Left  Socialist  bookstores  and  Chinese  schools 
searched,  several  prominent  Chinese  arrested  and  even  long¬ 
standing  Chinese  newspapers  ordered  to  close  down.  This 
has  evoked  a  strong  protest  from  the  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs 
Committee  in  Peking  which  has  demanded  the  stopping  of 
the  “persecution”  of  the  Chinese  residents.  Former  Premier 
Marshal  Pibul  speaking  to  journalists  in  America  said  that 
Marshal  Sarit  had  to  act  because  the  parliament  was  against 
him,  and  the  press,  from  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right, 
was  becoming  increasingly  critical.  He  then  added  that 
economic  confusion  resulting  from  rising  prices,  shortage  of 
reserves  and  currency  inflation  compelled  Marshal  Sarit  to 
impose  his  direct  rule.  The  Soviet  party  paper  Pravda  adding 
another  reason  said  that  the  parliamentary  voice  was  silenced 
to  meet  the  anti -Communist  wishes  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  facilitate  the  receiving  of  additional  dollar  and  arms 
aid.  As  part  of  the  current  “stop  Communism”  campaign 
many  Vietnamese  residing  in  north-east  Thailand  have  been 
arrested  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  were  maintaining 
contacts  with  North  Viet-Nam.  Several  followers  of  former 
Premier  Pridi  Panomyong  who  returned  to  the  country  some 
months  ago  on  government  assurances  of  non-molestation 
have  now  been  imprisoned. 

Following  the  December  1957  elections  Marshal  Sarit 
made  two  political  mistakes  —  one  was  allowing  military 
oflicers  to  become  parliamentary  politicians  and  the  other 
the  organisation  of  his  Chartsangkhom  by  merging  the 
erstwhile  Seri  Manangasila  Party  of  Marshal  Pibul  with  the 
Unionist  Party.  Thus  he  created  a  ruling  opportunist 
political  bloc  with  the  consequence  that  the  military  junta 
rule  became  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  own 
parliamentarians  who  demanded  stiff  payments  or  lucrative 
appointments  for  their  political  allegiance.  In  fact  during  the 
ten-month  Thanom  Kittikachon  rule  greedy  parliamentarians 
had  earned  substantial  financial  rewards.  The  “squeeze” 
vehemently  denounced  by  leftist  politicians  and  papers  and 
strangely  enough  some  of  the  government  supporters  even 
made  make-shift  alliances  with  the  leftists  to  criticise  SEATO 
and  Bangkok’s  pro-American  policy.  The  purpose  of  such 
alliances  was  to  force  the  regime  to  give  them  better  pay¬ 
ments.  Synchronising  with  the  squeeze  policies  the  leftists 
renewed  their  demand  for  improving  relations  with  China  and 
other  Communist  countries  and  relinquishment  of  the  SEATO- 
centric  pro-American  policy  in  favour  of  a  neutral  jwlicy. 
In  the  meantime  the  economic  situation  began  to  deteriorate 
and  the  government  conveniently  alleged  that  the  continuing 
distress  was  mainly  due  to  the  opposition  of  Chinese  traders, 
merchants  and  financiers. 

The  political  grafts  and  bickerings  and  the  tight  money 
situation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increasing  popular  support 
of  the  leftist  attacks  on  the  regime  on  the  other  compelled 
General  Thanom  to  ask  for  the  mailed-fist  intervention  of 
Marshal  Sarit.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Marshal  Sarit 
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Staged  his  “revolution”  United  States  Secretary  of  Defence 
Neil  McElroy  was  present  here  in  Bangkok.  Marehal  Sarit’s 
Revolutionary  Party  has  already  swung  to  action  to  draft  a 
new  constitution  through  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Since  the 
proposed  constitution  is  being  drafted  by  a  strictly  military 
“Administrative  Committee”  headed  by  Marshal  Sarit,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  it  will  outlaw  leftism  and  permit  political 
activities  only  by  the  Revolutionary  Party  with  former 
Premier  Nai  Khuang  Aphaiwong’s  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Royalist  Party  acting  as  liberal  democratic  facades.  If  the 
new  economic  programme  can  improve  the  financial  position 
and  stabilise  the  national  livelihood  the  general  populace, 
used  to  dictatorship,  will  reconcile  themselves  with  the  planned 
political  rigidity  which  will  certainly  be  highly  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  economic  enterprises  and  political 
security  of  the  Chinese  community. 


Japan  | 

The  Vanishing  American 

From  Stuart  Griffin 

(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Tokyo) 

The  US  serviceman,  the  GI  both  hated  and  beloved,  is 
today’s  vanishing  American,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned. 
In  response  to  a  people  fearful  of  war  and  a  sovereignty¬ 
conscious  Government’s  clamour  for  neutrality,  US  troops 
are  pulling  out  13  years  after  they  waded  ashore.  Military 
bases  have  dropped  to  one-third  in  the  six  years  since  Japan 
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signed  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty,  from  1,407  bases  in 
April  1952  to  less  than  350  at  the  latest  count. 

Some  50,000  ground  force  troops  and  marines  have  left 
Japan  in  the  last  12-month  period  alone.  With  troop  with¬ 
drawals,  atom  and  hydrogen  bomb-conscious  Japan  can 
breathe  more  easily  politically,  with  more  difficulty 
economically.  The  threat  of  entanglement  in  East-West 
ideological  clashes  recedes,  but  Japan  becomes  the  poorer 
as  soldiers  who  used  to  spend  an  average  of  over  $S00,00C> 
a  day  —  total  of  all  soldiers  and  all  expenditures  —  depart 
from  Japanese  shores. 

And  Japanese  employees,  once  350,(K)0  strong  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  War  have  slimmed  down  to  but  90,()(X), 
bringing  a  problem  in  unemployment  to  a  nation  where  job¬ 
lessness  from  recession  was  already  a  problem.  The  departure 
of  the  50,000  marines  and  soldiers  brought  military  spending 
down  a  sharp  16  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Too  many  Japanese  forget,  in  their  twin  desires  for 
neutrality  and  sovereignty,  that  the  US  military  disbursed 
$446.2  million  in  1957,  enough  to  give  an  over-producing 
Japan  a  real  export  total  boost,  enough  also  to  help  erase  an 
annual  trade  deficit  hovering  around  the  $500  million  mark. 
But  when  totals  for  the  year  are  collected,  with  troop  strength 
dwindled,  the  military  contributions  to  Japan  through  yen 
spendings,  offshore  procurements,  and  wages  will  have 
skidded  to  a  $375.4  million,  and  overall  daily  spending  from 
$1,220,000  to  $1,028,000. 

Japanese  who  rejoice  that  the  face  of  the  American 
has  gone  from  such  big  cities  as  Sendai,  Sapporo,  Kyoto, 
Nagoya,  Kobe  and  even  Osaka,  the  second  largest,  and  is 
even  fading  from  strongholds  like  Tokyo  and  the  Sasebo, 
Yokohama,  and  Yokosuka  ports,  must  ponder  this  fact: 
that  much  of  the  evacuated  real  estate,  rather  than  going 
to  Japan’s  much-abused  Self-Defence  Forces,  is  becoming 
overgrown  with  weeds,  a  liability  to  a  country  which  has 
too  little  land,  too  many  people,  and  not  enough  funds  to 
develop  what  is  available.  Each  artillery  range,  manoeuvring 
ground,  drill  area,  air  strip,  or  camp  that  reverts  to  the 
Japanese  Government  means  a  local  loss  of  income,  a  gain 
in  local  unemployment. 

Still,  the  Tokyo  authorities,  fearful  of  a  war-weary 
people’s  sentiments,  of  the  possible  presence  of  provocative 
atomic  weaponry  and  smarting  under  Communist  digs  that 
a  nation  still  “occupied”  is  not  truly  sovereign,  presses  for 
further  troop  redeployments.  The  United  States  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  will  not  oppose  revisions  in  the  1952  Security 
Forces  Agreement.  It  merely  says  the  initiative  must  come 
from  Japan. 

One  of  two  courses  seem  most  likely;  a  patchwork 
revision,  holding  true  until  1960,  that  would  pare  even  naval 
and  air  force  strength,  but  would  provide  for  US  forces’ 
recall,  even  army  and  marines,  in  event  of  either  internal 
disorder  or  outside  aggression,  or  a  new  pact  that  would  set 
year-by-year  time  limits  for  military  evacuation,  at  least 
down  to  a  hard  core  residue.  This  latter  would  ensure  a 
permanent  security  linkup,  and  with  the  United  States  footing 
most  of  the  bills. 

All  eyes  are  now  on  1960  as  the  year  of  decision, 
military-wise,  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  meantime, 
the  GI  continues  to  be  the  vanishing  American,  just  as 
Japan  tries  to  save  her  face  and  feelings,  even  at  the  expense 
of  an  emptying  pocketbook. 
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Money  Matters 

From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 

“Sir,”  said  Malaya’s  tiny,  waspish  Minister  of  Finance, 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Lee,  “The  Federation  Government 
regards  the  maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  our  currency 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  and  is  determined  not  to  do 
anything  which  might  impair  that  confidence.”  Speaking 
in  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  recently,  Sir  Henry,  a 
Chinese  by  race,  who  is  now  Malaya’s  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  won  a  round  of  applause  from  all  sections  of 
the  House  after  his  forthright  speech  on  Malayan  currency 
and  its  future. 

And  how  very  right  too.  When  one  looks  at  certain 
neighbouring  countries  with  their  debased  and  unwanted 
currencies,  with  official,  unofficial  and  “black  market”  rates 
of  exchange,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  “lucky” 
red  ten  dollar  Malayan  note  still  holds  its  head  high  among 
the  currencies  and  it  would  be  a  disaster  and  a  disgrace  if 
it  should  become  cheapened  in  any  way.  The  Federation 
Government  is  going  cautiously  before  making  any  changes 
and  although  this  may  be  irksome  to  the  ultra-nationalists 
who  feel  that  true  independence  must  mean  a  clean  sweep 
of  anything  which  resembles  the  oid  order,  the  community 
generally  has  approved  of  this  action. 

For  the  time  being  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Currency,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  will  continue  to  have 
the  authority  to  issue  legal  tender  currency  in  independent 
Malaya.  The  style  of  some  of  the  notes  will  be  changed  in 
conformity  with  the  Federation’s  independent  status  —  but 
one  trusts  that  as  far  as  possible  such  a  change  will  be 
slight.  The  size,  colour  and  general  lay-out  of  the  ten 
dollar  note  is  almost  traditional  in  Malaya  nowadays.  Any 
drastic  change  could  induce  some  misgivings  especially 
among  humble  folk. 

There  is  apparently  not  going  to  be  a  new  five  dollar 
note.  No  reason  has  been  given  for  this  decision  but  it 
would  seem  a  mistaken  one.  The  five  dollar  note  is  a  use¬ 
ful  form  of  tender,  as  much  as  the  ten  shilling  note  in 
Britain.  The  total  population  of  the  territories  covered  by 
the  currency  provisions  is  not  a  large  one  and  the  geographic 
and  economic  links  are  close  indeed.  Even  although  the 
whole  area  will  be  subject  to  continuing  political  changes 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  links  should  be  weakened. 

A  respected  currency  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  the 
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common  interests  of  all  the  territories  can  be  preserved  and 
strengthened.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  decision  that  the 
new  Central  Bank  should  not  be  for  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  only  is  significant.  Singapore  is  not  to  have  its  own 
Central  Bank  at  the  present  time  but  provisions  have  been 
made  in  the  Federation’s  legislation  that  services  from  its 
bank  will  be  made  available  to  adjacent  territories.  So 
while  the  separate  territories  continue  their  own  different 
ways  politically  there  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  a 
close  and  vital  bond. 

In  the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  September  this 
year,  only  1,009  people  left  Malaya  on  visits  to  China, 
compared  with  2,320  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  However,  entry  of  alien  children  into  Malaya  is  in¬ 
creasing  resulting  from  their  fathers  taking  out  Federal 
citizenship  in  this  country.  This  now  enables  them  to  bring 
children  into  Malaya  up  to  the  age  of  18  whereas  previously 
they  could  only  bring  children  up  to  the  age  of  12  years. 
In  the  past  three  months,  800  alien  children  have  entered 
Malaya  from  China. 

Singapore 

Precarious  Economy 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 

China  and  Russia  have  been  in  the  news  during  the  past 
month  in  Singapore.  Singapore  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
$40  million  (£4j^  million)  annual  entrepot  trade  in  rice  with 
Indonesia  because  China  and  Russia  are  selling  200,000  tons 
of  rice  to  Indonesia  in  exchange  for  Indonesian  rubber  and 
other  produce.  Singapore  is  thus  the  loser  in  two  ways: 
firstly,  in  its  rice  entrepot  trade  with  Indonesia ;  and, 
secondly,  in  its  rubber  trade  with  China  and  Russia.  Although 
the  Singapore  rubber  market  still  has  the  support  of 
traditional  buyers  like  the  United  Kingdom,  America, 
Europe,  and  Japan,  during  the  last  three  months  it  has  been 
virtually  boycotted  by  China.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  China  bought  43,433  tons  of  rubber  out  of  a 
total  of  606,017  sold  by  Malaya,  a  rise  of  nearly  70  percent 
on  its  last  year’s  purchases.  But  during  the  last  three  months, 
trade  with  China  has  come  to  a  standstill.  The  reason  is  that 
China  is  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  rubber  that  Singapore 
is  shipping  to  her  and  feels  (probably  with  some  reason)  that 
Singapore  is  indulging  in  sharp  practices  at  her  expense.  A 
rubber  trade  delegation  representing  the  Rubber  Trade 
Association  of  Singapore  has  been  waiting  since  June  for 
approval  from  the  immigration  authorities  to  go  to  Peking 
to  try  and  straighten  out  the  matter.  But  they  are  still  waiting 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  barter  agreement  with  Indonesia 
indicates  that  the  China-Russia  axis  can  do  without  rubber 
from  Singapore. 

It  has  also  been  noticeable  recently  that  Indonesia  has 
been  little  inclined  to  buy  rice  from  Singapore,  and 
apparently  prefers  to  buy  it  direct  from  the  producing 
countries.  The  rice  which  China  and  Russia  are  selling  to 
Indonesia  is  from  China,  which  is  reported  to  have  increased 
rice  production  this  year  by  90  percent. 

Another  blow  to  Singapore’s  precarious  economy  is  the 
flooding  of  the  local  market  with  extraordinarily  cheap  food¬ 
stuffs  and  manufactured  goods  from  China.  Qiinese  apples 
are  being  sold  in  Singapore  at  $4  to  $5  (between  9s.  and  11s.) 
a  case.  Other  Chinese  manufactured  goods  which  are  even 
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undercutting  cheap  Japanese  products  are  textiles,  radios, 
clocks,  vacuum  flasks,  toys,  bicycles,  refrigerators  and  air- 
conditioners.  Paradoxically  enough,  at  the  recent  “Our 
Singapore”  exhibition  (an  exhibition  organised  by  the 
Singapore  Department  of  Information  Services  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Singapore  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
Chinese  manufactured  goods  were  sold  at  a  brisk  rate  from 
the  stalls  of  local  Chinese  firms.  To  give  examples  of  some 
of  these  bargains,  an  attractively-designed  Chinese-made 
alarm  clock  costs  only  $2.50  (6s.)  and  a  five-valve  hi-fi  radio 
with  three  amplifiers  only  $135  (£15  15s.).  The  Federation  of 
Malaya  Government  b^me  alarmed  about  the  dumping 
of  Chinese  manufactured  goods  in  its  territory  a  few  months 
back  and  has  now  clamped  down  on  the  import  of  these 
goods,  describing  it  as  “subversion  through  trade.”  Singapore 
has  not  yet  followed  suit. 

Reference  was  made  in  this  column  last  month  to  the 
call  for  the  formation  of  a  United  Socialist  Front  by  Lim 
Yew  Hock,  the  Chief  Minister,  to  fight  Communism.  The 
leaven  of  united  socialism  is  now  beginning  to  stir.  Three 
ministers  of  the  Labour  Front  Government  have  now 
publicly  declared  their  support  for  the  Chief  Minister’s 
proposal.  They  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Jumabhoy,  Minister  for  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry ;  Mr.  Chew  Swee  Kee,  Minister  for 
Education ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Braga,  Minister  for  Health.  They 
have  been  joined  by  five  leading  members  of  the  Liberal 
Socialist  Party  (Lib-Socs),  including  Mr.  Ng  See  Thong, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Lib-Socs  Central  Council,  and  Mr. 
Thio  Chan  Bee,  Chairman  of  the  Lib-Socs  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
COTimerce,  Mr.  Yap  Pheng  Geek,  has  also  decided  to  chance 
his  lot.  Mr.  Francis  Thwnas,  Minister  for  Communications 
and  Works,  and  Secretary-General  of  the  Labour  Front,  has, 
however,  decided  to  have  no  part  in  it.  His  view  is  that 
there  is  no  need  to  form  another  party,  and  his  panacea-  for 
fighting  Communism  is  to  strengthen  and  reorganise  the 
Labour  Front.  Actually,  it  is  still  not  clear  whether  the 
United  Socialist  Front  (USF)  will  be  a  separate  political 
party  or  merely  a  coalition  of  all  those  parties  that  are 
opposed  to  Cwnmunism.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  probably 
be  a  coalition  of  the  Labour  Front,  UMNO-MCA  Alliance, 
and  Lib-Socs  (under  the  banner  of  the  USF),  to  fight  the 
People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  in  the  coming  general  elections. 

One  distressing  feature  about  newly  independent 
countries,  or  those  approaching  independence,  is  that 
although  they  are  always  more  than  ready  to  denounce  their 
former  colonial  masters,  they  have  no  scruples  about  accept¬ 
ing  “loans”  from  them  as  soon  as  they  have  kicked  them 
out.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  Government  is  a  good 
example.  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Hau  Sik  Lee,  the  Federation’s 
Finance  Minister,  has  just  returned  from  a  world  trip  in 
which  he  visited  Britain,  Canada,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  World  Bank  in  New  Delhi,  to  raise  money.  Now  details 
of  the  Singapore  City  Council’s  budget  for  1959  have  been 
published  with  a  warning  from  the  acting  City  Treasurer 
that  the  Ck)uncil  will  not  have  enough  money  by  a  long  way 
to  do  all  that  it  plans.  The  C!ouncil  has  estimat^  that  it  will 
need  $42  million  (£4|  million)  next  year,  of  which  $15 
million  (£1J  million)  will  be  for  capital  projects  generally, 
and  $27  million  (£3  million)  for  expansion  of  the  electricity, 
gas  and  water  undertakings.  The  acting  City  Treasurer  des¬ 
cribed  the  Council’s  financial  position  as  “critical,”  and  went 
on  to  say  “if  the  Council  does  not  obtain  loan  monies  in 


1959  it  cannot  finance  even  temporarily  from  revenue  monies  i 
this  large  amount  of  expenditure.”  The  acting  Chief 
Administrative  Officer  suggested  approaching  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  for  a  loan  without  apparently 
realising  that  the  International  Monetary  .  Fund  does  not  lend 
money  for  development,  but  is  an  organisation  for  monetary 
cooperation,  particularly  for  the  stabilisation  of  exchange 
rates. 

The  City  Council  has  already  tried  to  float  a  $30  million 
(£3i  million)  loan  this  year,  but  its  efforts  have  not  been 
very  successful.  To  make  the  loan  more  attractive,  the 
Council  has  offered  a  11^  percent  discount.  This  means  that 
$100  (£11  13s.  4d.)  stock  can  be  had  for  $88.50  (£10  5s.  4d.). 
But  the  response  is  still  poor. 


India  I 

Congress  Committee 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Delhi 

The  three-day  Hyderabad  Session  of  the  564-member 
strong  All-India  Congress  Committee  of  the  ruling  party  was 
more  predominantly  economic  than  political  in  nature.  Not 
only  did  it  examine  dispassionately  the  continuing  food 
problem  but  it  once  again  decided  that  top  priority  should 
be  given  to  increasing  foodgrain  production,  key  to  India’s 
industrial  advancement  as  a  modern  nation.  Expert  discussion 
revealed  the  urgency  of  doubling  the  present  yield  per  acre 
by  the  end  of  the  third  five-year  plan  due  to  start  in  1961. 
In  other  words  it  was  tacitly  admitted  that  the  food  problem 
would  continue  to  beset  India  during  the  current  second 
plan  period,  even  though  there  would  be  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  output.  No  wonder  the  session  urged  all 
political  parties  to  treat  the  food  problem  as  a  national 
question  and  to  tackle  it  on  an  all-India  basis,  forgetting  the 
party-political  barriers.  To  draw  the  national  attention  to  the 
scarcity  of  food  it  was  emphasised  that  since  India  had  now 
embarked  on  an  economic  revolution  after  achieving  political 
revolution  which  has  strengthened  the  country’s  faith  in 
democracy,  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  should  work  to  make  it  a  success  with  food  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  principal  objective. 

The  session  appointed  a  15-member  committee  for 
detailed  examination  of  the  whole  issue  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  land  reform.  The  report  of  the  committee  will 
be  studied  by  the  AICC  and  its  findings  will  be  embodied  in 
a  resolution  to  be  approved  at  the  annual  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  to  be  held  in  Nagpur  in  January. 
This  means  that  the  next  Congress  session  will  devote 
primary  attention  to  discussing  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country.  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  planning  for  building  up  a  new  India  was  satisfied 
that  the  Hyderabad  meeting  had  a  “working  class  look.”  He 
urged  Congressmen  to  discard  outmoded  ideas  and  adopt 
new  scientific,  socialist  methods  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  the  nation.  He  said  only  hard  work  could  cure 
the  economic  ills.  India’s  industrial  progress  could  be  assured 
not  by  copying  foreign  techniques  but  by  applying  such 
techniques  suited  to  Indian  conditions  and  environments.  The 
huge  idle  manpower  should  be  utilized  for  insuring  industrial 

strikes  and  combating  the  high  rate  of  unemployment.  It 
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was  disclosed  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide 

additional  employment  to  more  than  6.5  million  persons  by 

the  end  of  the  second  plan.  Even  this  figure  might  not  be 
achieved  fully  because  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  plan  it  had  been  possible  to  provide  additional  employ¬ 
ment  to  only  2.5  million  persons.  Thus,  along  with  the  food 
shortage,  the  unemployment  problem  will  continue  to  react 
adversely  on  the  planned  industrial  straddle  of  the  nation. 

The  AI(X  Session  assailed  the  Communist  administra¬ 
tion  in  Kerala  state.  The  impeachment  showed  that  the  Nehru 
Government  was  beginning  to  feel  that  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  function  democrafically  in  any  part  of  India. 
The  session  expressed  its  concern  at  the  continuance  of  a 
state  of  insecurity  in  Kerala  and  the  prevalence  of  attacks 
and  murderous  assaults.  It  characterised  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  Communist  administration  as  discriminatory 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Nagpur  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  party  leadership  will  take  up  a  stern  attitude  towards  the 
Indian  Communist  Party.  Mr.  Nehru  appears  to  be  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  improper  handling  of  the  Kerala  people. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  he  will  not  object  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  governing  a  state  so  long  as  they  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  country.  He 
feels  that  in  Kerala  too  much  stress  is  being  laid  on  com- 
munising  the  state  at  the  expense  of  its  well-being.  Congress¬ 
men  throughout  India  have  been  instructed  to  intensify  their 
contacts  with  the  masses  with  a  view  to  curbing  the  political 
influence  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Meanwhile,  despite  Peking  efforts  to  expand  Sino-Indian 
trade,  the  turnover  remains  negligible  compared  with  the 
overall  foreign  trade  outturn  of  India.  Still,  China  has 
increased  its  exports  and  has  piled  up  a  small  favourable 
balance.  Last  year  India  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  of 
Rs.1.17  crores  (one  crore  equals  £750,000).  While  exports 
from  India  to  China  were  valued  at  Rs.3.69  crores,  imports 
from  China  were  worth  Rs.4.86  crores  due  to  increased 
purchase  of  rice  and  newsprint. 


Australia 


Two  Crucial  Issues 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Within  the  lifetime  of  the  newly-elected  Parliament  the 
Australian  administration  and  the  Australian  people  will  have 
to  come  to  grips  at  last  with  two  largely-neglected  problems. 
These  are  some  real  cooperation  in  promoting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  stability  in  the  adjacent  South-l^st  Asian  countries  and 
a  true  effort  to  provide  manufactured  goods  in  suitable 
quantities  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  Asian  markets. 

The  two  problems  are  interlocked,  and  the  future 
prosperity  and  even  existence  of  Australia  may  well  depend 
upon  successful  solutions  being  found.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  both  sides  of  politics  are  now  awakening  to 
the  fairly  grim  realities  of  the  situation,  although  there  was 
little  evidence  of  this  in  the  recent  election  campaign,  in 
which  domestic  issues  were  predominant. 

Despite  the  dogmatic  reassertion  by  the  External  Affairs 
Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  that  Australia  would  continue  to 
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support  Dutch  sovereignty  in  West  Irian,  the  Indonesian 

Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Subandrio,  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  visit  Canberra  for  badly-needed  talks  | 
on  Australian-Indonesian  relationships.  This  hopeful  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  linked  with  growing  and  influential  awareness 
in  Australia  of  the  implications  to  this  country  of  our  official 
opposition  to  the  Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian,  and  also 
with  published  reports  from  some  acute  observers  that  the 


anti-Communist  rebels  still  fighting  some  rearguard  actions 
in  Indonesia  may  be  brought  together  in  an  honourable 
compromise  with  equally  anti-Communist  elements  in  the 
central  Government  in  Djakarta.  The  Australian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Malaya,  Mr.  T.  K.  Critchley,  who  has 
many  friends  on  both  sides  in  Indonesia,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  mediator. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  West  Irian  matter  have  been 
underlined  by  Indonesian  reactions  to  the  recent  discussions 
in  Canberra  between  Australian  and  Dutch  officials  on  the 
development  of  the  whole  island,  and  they  will  be  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  oil  strike  in  Australian  Papua.  In  spite  of 
Australian  and  Dutch  denials,  there  were  reports  overseas 
that  a  defence  pact  had  been  made.  The  Minister  for 
Defence,  Sir  Philip  McBride,  said  these  were  “pure 
invention,”  and  added:  “There  is  no  defence  agreement  in 
existence  or  under  negotiation.”  The  Indonesian  Ambassador 
in  Canberra,  Dr.  A.  Y.  Helmi,  warned  that  none  of  the 
countries  surrounding  New  Guinea,  with  the  exception  of 
Australia,  agreed  with  the  continued  Dutch  occupation,  and 
that  many  Dutchmen  were  unwilling  to  spend  large  sums  on 
the  territory  with  no  prospect  of  any  return.  Dr.  Subandrio 
has  said  Australia  would  be  unwise  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
a  colonial  power  on  the  question  with  the  aim  of  opposing 
Indonesia,  especially  if  such  an  alliance  bore  a  military 
aspect. 

In  the  meantime,  a  little  attention  is  being  given  to  a 
suggestion  from  a  university  source  that  Australia  should 
propose  the  formation  of  a  Federation  of  Melanesia,  com- 
{)rising  the  whole  of  New  Guinea  and  the  British  Solomons. 
Supporters  of  this  plan  admit,  at  least,  that  white  settlers 
must  realise  that  there  cannot  be  permanent  white  domina¬ 
tion  of  New  Guinea. 

New  Guinea  still  figures  in  some  of  the  current 
discussions  on  defence  policy,  but  the  lessons  are  sinking  in 
of  the  recent  meeting  in  Australia  of  the  Commonwealth 
Advisory  Committee  on  Defence  Science.  That  committee, 
in  addition  to  looking  at  the  principles  of  the  new  weapons, 
including  intercontinental  missiles  and  nuclear-powered  sub¬ 
marines,  considered  how  civilian  populations  could  be  fed 
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at  times  when  overseas  and  internal  communications  might 
be  cut  suddenly  and  when  large  food  storages  might  be 

contaminated  by  radioactivity.  Agricultural  developments, 
remote  storages,  including  the  Antarctic,  the  protection  of 
water  supplies  and  associated  problems  were  also  considered. 

On  the  economic  front,  Australia  faces  a  critical  year. 
Prices  of  wool  and  base  metals  are  still  low,  industrial 
production  is  up  but  patchy,  there  are  pockets  of  drought, 
overseas  freights  on  meat  are  going  up  (affecting  the  newly- 
found  market  in  North  America),  and  exports  to  Asia  are 
still  far  below  the  levels  hoped  for  some  time  ago.  There  is 
talk  about  winning  the  Indian  wheat  market  (in  the  face  of 
American  and  French  subsidised  wheat),  and  some  minor 
trade  pacts  have  been  made  with  Malaya  and  Ceylon.  At  the 
same  time  the  urgent  problem  of  Australian  development 
are  still  far  from  solved,  and  it  may  be  two  decades  or  more 
before  thermo-nuclear  power  offers  a  real  prospect  of 
realisation  of  Professor  Marcus  Oliphant’s  prediction  that 
the  Australian  continent  may  one  day  be  the  home  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

There  have  been  two  other  thought-provoking  statements 
recently.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Australian  stockbrokers 
has  declared  that  Australians  should  invest  in  Far  Eastern 
countries  to  encourage  establishment  of  new  enterprises. 

The  professor  of  political  science  at  Melbourne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Professor  Macmahon  Ball,  has  said  that  young 
Australians  “must  realise  that  Asia  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,’  that  all  political  leaders  with  stereotyped  ideas  should 
be  retired  at  the  age  of  40  (Mr.  Menzies  and  Dr.  Evatt  are 
both  64),  and  that  Australians  must  learn  Asian  instead  of 
European  languages.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  these 
ideas.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  that  they  are  being  said. 


United  States 


Old  Guard  Dismissed 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

What  does  this  year’s  American  election  signify  for  the 
course  of  American  policy  in  Asia?  The  most  widely  noticed 
event  was  the  removal  from  political  life  of  Senator  Know- 
land  of  California,  long  known  as  “the  Senator  from 
Formosa’’  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
cause.  Foreign  policy  was  not  a  major  issue  in  this  year's 
campaign,  either  in  California  or  elsewhere — and  the  voters 
rejected  Knowland  for  reasons  other  than  his  views  on  China. 
Nevertheless,  Knowland’s  swift  transition  from  the  possible 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  of  a  year  ago  to  the 
political  has-been  of  today  is  a  major  loss  to  the  dwindling 
band  of  fanatics  who  have  frozen  America’s  China  policy  in 
its  rigid  and  obsolete  pattern. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  may  be  noted  that  here  and 
there,  in  places  as  widely  scattered  as  Wyoming  and 
Vermont,  successful  Democratic  candidates  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  campaigns,  called  for  a  fresh  look  at  Far 
Eastern  policy  and  even  for  the  recognition  of  Peking.  Again, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  this  was  a  major  reason,  or 
indeed  any  reason  at  all,  for  their  success.  Nevertheless,  it 
proved  that  the  breach  of  silence  on  this  issue  can  no  longer 
be  considered  certain  political  suicide. 


For  India,  the  election  of  former  Ambassador  Chester 
Bowles  to  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  notable  event. 
With  former  Ambassador  John  Sherman  C^per  already  a 
Republican  Senator,  India  has  eloquent  and  informed  friends 
in  both  parties  and  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Notable 
also  was  the  re-election  of  D.  S.  Saund,  the  first  American 
of  Indian  birth  to  enter  Congress. 

The  event,  however,  which  is  likely  to  have  most  effect 
upon  the  Eisenhower  Administration  in  its  final  two  years 
is  the  election  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Governor  of  New 
York.  For  it  was  Rockefeller  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Administration,  waged  a  determined  battle  for  a  really 
adequate  and  imaginative  programme  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Rockefeller’s  devotion  to  this  goal  long  ante-dated  the 
Eisenhower  Administration.  As  an  official  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  Administrations — one  of  the  ablest  Republicans 
in  these  Democratic  Administrations — he  had  long  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  economic  development  of  Latin  America. 
(He  even  went  to  the  trouble  to  leam  Spanish — a  fact  which 
paid  big  political  dividends  when  he  was  able  this  year  to 
address  the  large  Puerto  Rican  colony  in  New  Yoric  City  in 
its  native  tongue). 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  President  Truman’s 
proposal  of  worldwide  technical  assistance  as  “Point  Four’’ 
of  his  1949  Inaugural  Address — seeing  it  as  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  success  of  technical  assistance  in  Latin  America. 
Indeed,  he  put  up  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  to  finance  the 
first — and  the  subsequent — national  conferences  which  have 
been  held  in  support  of  overseas  aid.  He  had  less  success, 
however,  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  even  though  he 
held  one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  White  House.  The 
hard-headed  businessmen  who  dominated  the  Administration, 
particularly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  regarded 
him  as  a  dilettante  of  great  wealth  and  abundant  good 
intentions,  but  of  no  political  consequence.  Their  resistance 
to  his  proposals  was  so  stubborn  and  so  effective  that  he 
finally  decided  that  he  could  not  accomplish  anything 
significant,  and  resigned  his  White  House  post. 

It  was  from  this  experience  that  his  determination  to 
show  that  he  could  win  real  political  power  had  its  origin. 
Now  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  most  attractive 
and  effective  political  personality  the  Republican  Party 
possesses,  his  influence  upon  the  Administration  is  likely  to 
be  much  greater. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  had,  in  fact,  already 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  very  substantially  increased 
overseas  aid  programme.  The  chief  danger  may  now  be  the 
unfortunate  tendency  of  President  Eisenhower  to  take 
seriously  the  arrant  nonsense  he  was  persuaded  to  talk  during 
the  campaign.  His  angry  statement  to  his  first  post-election 
press  conference  —  that  he  would  continue  to  fight  the 
“radical  spenders’’  whom  he  denounced  during  the  campaign 
as  threatening  the  nation  with  bankruptcy  —  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  in  his  teeth  again  and  again  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  particularly  if  he  comes  forward  with  an 
expanded  overseas  aid  programme. 

For  America,  and  for  the  world  in  general,  the  biggest 
gain  of  the  election  is  the  virtual  elimination  from  the  Senate 
of  the  reactionary  “Old  Guard”  Republicans.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Senator  Goldwater,  not  one  survived  —  and 
the  Senate  Chamber  will  be  a  different  and  much  better 
place  for  their  disappearance. 
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Recent  Books 

ASIAN  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT 


Socialism  in  Asia  by  Alex  Josey  (Singapore:  Dondd 

Moore,  7s.  6d.) 

Within  the  brief  compass  of  109  pages,  the  author 
presents  a  lucid  picture  of  the  origin,  development  and 
problems  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Asia.  Tracing  the 
history  of  Asian  Socialism  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Asian  Socialist  parties  in  Rangoon  in  January,  1953,  when 
the  basic  articles  of  their  common  objective  were  drawn  up 
under  the  title  of  “The  Resolution  and  Principles  and 
Objectives  of  Socialism,”  Josey  succeeds  where  mammoth 
tomes  financed  by  endowment  funds  have  proved  unhelpful. 
This  gathering  of  Asian  Socialists  was  the  outcome  of  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  parties  of 
Burma,  India,  and  Indonesia,  held  in  Rangoon  in  March 
1952.  The  Second  Congress  of  the  Asian  Socialist  parties  in 
Bombay  in  November  1956,  yielded  a  fuller  exposition  of 
their  ideas.  They  adopted  a  constitution,  and  issued  from  all 
the  eleven  Asian  parties  taking  part  a  collective  statement 
which  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental  declaration  on  Asian 
Socialism. 

In  presenting  the  basic  documents,  illuminated  by  brief 
and  penetrating  comments,  the  author  has  done  great  service 


to  all  who  are  interested  in  Asian  affairs.  He  sums  up  as  1 
follows  what  Asian  Socialism  stands  for:  I 

...  it  is  a  compound  of  sensitive,  if  not  aggressive  I 
nationalism;  fierce  and  ever-watchful  opposition  to  any  I 
form  of  imperialistic  or  totalitarian  colonialism;  resent*  | 
ment  against  the  material  and  educational  poverty  which  I 
colonialism  produced;  and  an  urgent,  if  not  always  a 
coherent,  determination  to  achieve  rapid  economic  develop-  | 
ment  through  a  mass  collective  effort  based  upon  | 
democracy,  justice  and  the  maximum  of  personal  freedom 
.  .  .  Thus  SkKialists  and  nationalists  generally — and  in  Asia 
a  Socialist  is  first  a  nationalist — automatically  opposed 
capitalism  because  they  opposed  colonialism  with  which- 
it  was  associated. 

The  Bombay  Congress  was  attended  by  a  number  of  t 
delegates  from  non -Asian  Socialist  parties,  and  attempts''^] 
were  made  to  turn  the  organisation  after  the  western  pattern 
into  an  anti-Communist  centre.  The  Asian  parties,  however,  i 
while  expressing  strong  anti-Commupist  sentiment,  declined  i 
to  be  diverted  from  their  regional  socio-economic  problems. 

U  Ba  Swe,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  and  Chairman  of 
the  Bombay  Congress,  writes  in  a  foreword  that  Mr.  Josey 
“as  a  friend  of  Asian  Socialism”  had  access  to  official  copies 
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of  speeches.  Congress  papers,  and  other  documents,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  book  would  help  to  make  and 
explain  what  responsible  Asian  Socialist  leaders  “think  and 
plan  and  hope — and  believe  in.”  The  Burmese  leader’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Josey  is  thoroughly  justified  by  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  well-written  book. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 

Oiptive  Kashmir  by  Aziz  Beg  {Lahore'.  Allied  Business 

Corporation,  10s.) 

The  well-known  viewpoints  of  Pakistan  on  the  thorny 
Kashmir  problem  are  re-told  in  this  volume.  It  sums  up  that 
India  should  facilitate  the  handing  over  of^  Kashmir  to 
Pakistan.  It  vehemently  attacks  Prime  Minister  Nehru  for 
obstructing  the  union  of  Kashmir  with  Pakistan  and  quotes 
copious  pro-Pakistani  international  press  statements  to  aver 
that  international  opinion  is  on  the  side  of  Pakistan.  The 
book  is  one-sided.  It  lacks  objectivity.  The  author  does  not 
suggest  any  new  plan  to  solve  the  protracted  issue,  nor  does 
he  look  at  it  in  a  dispassionate  manner.  His  entire  approach 
is  emotional  and  bitterly  anti-Indian.  He  blames  the  UN 
Security  Council  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Kashmir 
problem.  This  sort  of  book  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
Pakistan.  The  case  of  Pakistan  in  respect  of  Kashmir 
should  be  presented  in  a  logical  manner  so  that  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  that  country  could  be  understood  by  the  thinking 
people  of  the  world  not  through  the  medium  of  political 
self-interest  but  through  the  medium  of  cogent  reasoning, 
factual  appraisal  and  discerning  argument.  An  impartial 
reader  who  has  no  sympathy  for  India’s  stand  on  Kashmir 
will  not  certainly  be  influenced  by  this  hate-fostered 
propagandistic  book. 

M£.D. 

Problems  of  the  New  Commonwealth  by  Sir  Ivor 

Jennings  {Duke  University  Press.  London'.  Cambridge 

University  Press,  19s.) 

In  this  work  Sir  Ivor  Jennings  draws  some  conclusions 
arising  from  his  earlier  studies.  The  Commonwealth  in  Asia 
(1951),  The  Approach  to  Self-Government  (1956),  and 
Constitutional  Problems  in  Pakistan  (1957).  This  latest  book 
reproduces  three  lectures  delivered  before  academic  audiences 
at  the  Duke  University,  North  Carolina,  in  April  1957,  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  political  problems  presented  in 
practical  government  by  the  four  new  Commonwealth 
countries,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 

The  complex  issues  of  these  countries,  nationalist  and 
socialist  as  well  as  social,  political  and  economic,  are  shown 
to  be  closely  interrelated.  Yet  among  much  that  is  factually 
valuable.  Sir  Ivor  commits  far  too  many  of  the  historical 
inversions,  so  frequent  from  former  administrators  of 
empire,  and  so  utterly  absurd  in  Asian  ears.  For  example, 
he  writes  that  Asian  nationalism  has  “a  distinct  Victorian 
or  nineteenth  century  aroma’’  to  an  Englishman,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  “It  is,  in  fact,  old-fashioned  British  imperialism  in  a 
new  guise,  though  it  is  antagonistic  to  British  imperialism.’’ 

From  his  first-hand  experience  in  helping  to  draft 
constitutions  for  Pakistan,  Malaya  and  Ghana,  and  in  work 
relating  to  the  proposed  independence  of  Nigeria,  the  author 
is  very  conscious  of  his  own  authority  in  laying  down  the 
preconditions  to  independence  for  the  colonies.  He  lists  four: 

1.  Existence  of  a  sufficiently  large  group  of  ^ucated 
politicians  to  whom  power  can  be  transferred. 

2.  “Balance  of  power’’  among  the  various  communities 
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occupy  so  important  a  position."  SIR  GEORGE 
CUNNINGHAM. 

"Marked  not  maraly  by  scholarship  and  imaqination,  but 
by  real  foaling  for  tha  frontiar  tribas."  LORD  HAILEY, 
O.M. 

MACMILLAIV  lllustratad  60s. 
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to  be  established  before  independence  in  any  colony. 

3.  A  transitional  constitution,  evolv^  under  British 
tutelage. 

4.  Time  (roughly  two  generations)  to  be  allowed  for 
gradual  permeation  of  the  public  service  by  local  men. 

It  should  not  surprise  the  British  public  if  the  colonial 
peoples  feel  indisposed  to  regard  Sir  Ivor  as  an  ardent  friend 
of  their  national  aspirations. 

K.P.G. 

Japanese  (“  Teach  Yourself  ”  Books)  by  C  J.  Dunn  and 

5.  Yanada  (English  Universities  Press,  10s.  6d.) 

It  is  fairly  easy  and  very  ungracious  to  pick  holes  in 
a  grammar  of  this  nature.  Ilie  aim  of  the  authors  is  to 
enable  the  reader  to  speak  Japanese:  this  being  so,  they 
were  right  to  jettison  the  character,  with  the  promise,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  further  volume  in  the  near  future  which  will 
cater  for  the  would-be  reader  and  writer  of  Japanese.  But 
there  is  perhaps,  less  reason  for  ready  agreement  with  the 
choice  of  the  romanisation  system :  the  “  kunrei,*’  with  its 
“  ti  ”  for  the  Hepburn  “  chi,”  “  tu  ”  for  “  tsu,”  and  so  on, 
is  all  very  well  in  the  lecture  room  (where  much  of  this 
material  was  created  and  has  been  happily  practised)  but 
it  is  a  different  matter  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  student 
without  a  teacher  who  is  provided  only  with  a  brief  note 
on  pronunciation  on  page  3  which  he  must  remember 
throughout  the  book. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty  lessons  which  contain 
grammar  notes,  vocabularies  and  translation  exercises ;  there 
are  a  further  twelve  extremely  valuable  conversation  pieces 
and  useful  appendices  which  cater  for  verb  forms,  numerals 
and  romanisation.  Keys  to  the  exercises  are  followed  by  a 
glossary — Japanese-English.  (One  would  have  thought  that 
for  the  speaker  of  Japanese,  English-Japanese  might  have 
been  more  useful  and  appropriate,  especially  as  the  vocab¬ 
ularies  to  each  lesson  are  also  arranged  under  the  Japanese 
word). 

A  more  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  structure  of 
the  language  right  at  the  start  and  some  reference  to  a 
standard  text  book  of  grammatical  terms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rusty  reader  who  needs  to  be  refreshed  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  scope  of  “  noun,”  “  adjective  ”  and  the  like,  would 
have  made  for  a  tidier  book  and  more  concise  explanations. 

Geoffrey  Bownas 

Nine  Dayak  Nights  by  W.  R.  Geddes  (Oxford  University 

Press,  42s.) 

Written  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  shorn  of  scholastic 
and  technical  discussion,  this  book  describes  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  little-known  likeable  but  interesting  people 
inhabiting  the  interior  region  of  Sarawak.  These  simple 
people  are  called  “Land  Dayaks”  and  Dr.  Geddes  in  making 
a  socio-economic  study  of  them  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  the  finest  people  in  Borneo.  The  Land  Dayaks 
are  quite  different  from  the  Sea  Dayaks,  though  both  groups 
live  inland  along  the  rivers  and  not  very  long  ago  had  been 
practising  head-hunting.  The  former,  a  smaller  but  more 
anciently  Bornean  group,  number  in  Sarawak  about  40,000, 
while  the  latter,  .the  largest  group,  number  about  190,000. 
But  both  have  quite  different  personal  natures  and  social 
behaviours.  The  author  spent  two  years  living  in  the  remote 
village  of  Mentu  Tapuh,  a  hundred  miles  inland  from  the 
capital  city  of  Kuching,  among  the  Land  Dayaks.  The  book 
is  the  product  of.  his  on-the-spot  observations  as  an  anthro- 
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pologist.  Not  only  does  the  author  portray  vividly  the  customs, 
the  fears,  hopes  and  beliefs,  the  legends,  songs  and  humour 
of  the  people  but  he  makes  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  social 
order  and  animism  of  the  Land  Dayaks. 

A.L. 

Through  Primitive  New  Guinea  by  Sten  Bergman 

(Robert  Hale,  185.) 

Dr.  Bergman,  an  internationally  known  Swedish  nat¬ 
uralist  and  traveller,  gives  in  this  volume  a  realistic  camera- 
view  of  what  he  saw  in  the  remote  areas  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea  during  his  third  visit  there  since  the  last  global  war. 
He  mixed  with  the  primitive  tribes,  observed  their  rituals  and 
ways  of  living  and  caught  rare  birds  to  add  to  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  birds-of-paradise.  He  emphasises  that  with  its 
immense  jungles  and  savage  mountain  areas,  its  primitive 
peoples  and  wealth  of  animal  life,  the  huge  tropical  island 
of  New  Guinea  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  lodestone  for 
explorers.  Its  hot  jungles  hold  many  secrets  that  have  yet 
to  be  discovered.  In  them  still  live  peoples  of  the  Stone 
Age  with  the  queerest  customs ;  there  are  strange  pygmy 
people  and  tribes  that  practice  cannibalism  and  head-hunt¬ 
ing,  and  many  plants  and  animals  of  which  science  is  igno¬ 
rant.  Talking  alx>ut  these  “  lost  world  ”  peoples  he  says  that 
they  never  wash  and  they  use  cowrie  shells  as  their  medium 
of  exchange ;  the  men’s  only  article  of  dress  is  a  piece  of 
string  and  a  calabash  and  they  are  expert  bowmen ;  but  the 
women  can  beat  them  when  it  comes  to  paddling  their  dug- 
out  canoes.  Dwelling  on  rare  birds  of  New  Guinea  Dr. 
Bergman  devotes  special  attention  to  describing  some  of 
the  strangest  nests.  For  instance,  he  explains  that  some  of 
the  strangest  nests  are  those  that  the  little  woodpecker 
parrots  and  certain  kingfishers  carve  out  of  the  nests  the 
termites  build  up  in  trees,  and  ih  those  the  young  birds  are 
reared  among  thousands  and  thousands  of  termites,  which 
apparently  bother  neither  the  young  birds  nor  their  parents. 
He  concludes  his  fascinating  travel  book  by  saying  that  the 
giant  heaps  of  earth,  which  the  brush-turkey  uses  to  hatch 
its  eggs  in  the  heat  generated  by  the  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  instead  of  sitting  on  them  itself,  must  be  one  of  the 
strangest  of  all  nests. 

LA. 

Islamic  Occasionalism  by  Majid  Fakhry  (Allen  & 

Untvin,  215.) 

Occasionalism  is  defined  as  the  belief  in  the  exclusive 
efficacy  of  God,  of  whose  direct  intervention  the  events  of 
nature  are  alleged  to  be  the  overt  manifestation  or  “occa¬ 
sion.”  The  Islamic  variety  of  this  belief  is  not  without 
parallel  in  the  general  history  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Fakhry 
admits  perhaps  the  credit  for  formulating  a  systematic  state¬ 
ment  of  this  view,  which  comes  very  close  to  the  Islamic 
conception,  should  be  assigned  to  Malebranche  (d.  1715), 
the  great  disciple  of  Descartes,  with  whose  name  occasion¬ 
alism  is  commonly  associated.  This  scholastic  work  traces 
the  story  of  the  transmission  of  Islamic  occasionalism  to 
the  Latin  west  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Jewish  theo¬ 
logian  and  philosopher  Moses  Maimondis  (d.  1204).  It  also 
surveys  the  -historical  development  of  this  occasionalism 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  ninth  century  until  its  first  crys¬ 
tallisation  into  a  definite  orthodox  creed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  connection  he  discusses  the  devastating  attack 
on  occasionalism  launched  by  the  great  Arab-Spanish  philo¬ 
sopher  Averroes  (d.  1198)  and  that  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(d.  1274).  The  volume  provides  an  intellectual  exercise  for 
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those  who  desire  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  conflict 
of  thoughts  prevailing  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  Latin 
and  Muslim  philosophers. 

A.S3. 

American  Contributions  to  the  Strategy  of  World 
War  11  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  (0*/or</  University 
Press,  12s.  6d.) 

Here  is  still  another  defence  of  American  strategy  in 
the  last  war,  stated  in  clear  and  simple  terms.  Mr.  Morison 
claims  that  American  insistence,  against  continued  British 
objection,  on  having  things  their  own  way  turned  out  in  the 
end  to  be  for  Britain  a  blessing  in  disguise.  With  the  authority 
behind  him  of  having  written  eleven  completed  volumes  of  a 
History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II, 
he  declares  that  “but  for  the  unremitting  and  often  tactless 
pressure”  by  American  leaders  to  open  the  European  front 
in  June  1944,  “London  would  have  been  laid  flat  by  the 
VI  bombs  and  V2  rockets.”  He  doubts  if  Britain  “could 
have  withstood  an  accelerated  and  intensified  V2  offensive 
in  1944-45.” 

His  final  verdict  remains,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  friction,  the  Anglo-American  alliance  “forged  in  the 
Are  of  necessity,  was  the  most  successful  Grand  Alliance  in 
history.”  Despite  such  dangerous  lesions  as  that  developed  in 
1956  over  the  British  attack  on  Egypt,  he  regards  it  as  also 
“the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  world 
today.”  The  judgement  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  global  political  objectives  of  Britain  and  America 
must  remain  always  identical  and  unalterable.  K.P.G. 
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A  JAPANESE  DIVERSION 

By  Geoffrey  Botcnas 


AMBURU”  is  the  nearest  that  the  Japanese,  with  their 
inability  to  sound  the  letter  “1”,  can  get  to  “L’ambre,” 
the  name  of  a  “music  and  coffee”  house  in  the  part  of 
Kyoto  near  to  the  compound  of  th.e  old  Imperial  University. 
It  caters  primarily  for  undergradiiates  who  form  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  its  patrons.  (“L’ambre”  is  the  most  likely 
version  I  can  think  of;  “Rumble”  or  “Ramble,”  the  best  of  a 
long  list  of  other  possibilities,  si  ice  “v”  becomes  “b”,  and  no 
western  language  is  barred  in  th-’s  sort  of  thing — though  French 
is  preferred — are  not  quite  the  kii  d  of  name  that  even  a  Japanese 
would  apply  to  a  coffee-shop). 

Like  all  establishments  of  its  kind,  “Ramburu”  has  its  own 
match-box,  the  name  boldly  printed  and  in  a  dull,  sombre 
brown  (amber  gone  wrong?)  which  reflects  precisely  the  tenor 
of  the  place.  There  are  two  floors:  downstairs,  a  small  room  with 
a  few  tables  placed  well  apart,  the  atmosphere  light  and  airy; 
but  upstairs,  where  the  music  comes  from,  is  the  very  opposite. 
There  are  chairs,  too  low  and  not  quite  roomy  enough  for 
comfort,  ranged  in  pairs  and  with  anti-macassar-like  covers 
draped  over  the  back.  They  all  face  the  same  way  and  between 
each  pair  is  a  table.  So  you  all  face,  homage-like,  an  outsize 
microphone  and  over  it  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the  work 
that  is  being  relayed  from  the  even  darker  box  studio  into  which 
the  girl  in  charge  of  the  gramophone  disappears  the  moment  she 
has  changed  the  card.  Behind  the  loudspeaker  and  above  it 
there  are  busts  of  Brahms  and  Bach  who  frown  sternly  down 
at  you.  The  room  is  dark  and  airless,  for  the  windows  are  all 
closed  so  that  the  din  of  the  traffic  on  the  road  below  and  the 
speech  of  the  city  trams  as  they  shoot  down  the  incline  past 
the  university  and  clatter  over  the  points  on  their  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  should  not  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  and  remind  them  of  the  cares  of  life  outside.  The 
lighting,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  is  multi-coloured  and  is  played 
up  on  to  the  ceiling  from  a  dusty  ledge  over  the  seats;  in  the 
short  pause  between  records,  you  notice  the  whirr  of  the  fans, 
mounted  on  the  same  ledge,  as  they  churn  the  stale  and  smoky 
air  back  at  you.  You  order  your  coffee  through  a  little  hole  of 
light  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  as  you  go  up,  then,  two  or  three 
minutes  after  you  have  sat  down,  one  of  the  waitresses  creeps 
in,  lowers  it  gingerly  on  to  the  glass<overed  table,  slips  the  bill 
under  the  saucer  and  slinks  off  again  to  her  stand  by  the  hole 
of  light.  You  reach  for  the  sugar.  Thank  goodness  it  is  not  lump 
and  you  can  get  by  with  a  quiet,  cautious  sweep  round  the 
middle  of  the  cup;  for  the  seven  or  eight  other  people  who  were 
there  before  you  are  all  sitting  rigidly  forward,  their  elbows  on 
the  glass  and  bunched  flsts  supporting  their  cheeks.  The  reflected 
light  flashes  on  their  spectacles  —  they  all  wear  them  —  and 
although  it  is  too  dark  to  see  with  certainty,  they  all  seem  to 
have  their  eyes  closed,  their  heads  raised  slightly  towards  the 
bust — “Grant  us,  O  Brahms,  thy  sense  of  tragedy.” 

We  were  half-way  through  the  “Pathetique”  as  I  went  in. 
I  soon  realised  that  I  had  sat  far  too  near  the  lavatory  to  allow 
of  any  wholehearted  concentration  on  the  music.  At  the  end  of 
the  symphony,  I  slipped  as  quietly  as  I  could  to  a  seat  nearer 
Brahms — and  nearer  the  loud-speaker;  as  always,  the  volume 
was  too  high,  and  on  any  loud  or  high  note  there  was  a  violent 
grating.  Next  came  the  “Tragic  Overture”  and  at  the  end  the 
card  over  the  speaker  was  altered  to  read  “We  shall  now  play 
your  requests.”  Soon  after,  the  girl  was  passing,  so  I  plucked  up 
courage,  shattered  the  silence  and  asked  for  anything  by  Vaughan 
Williams,  who  is  corrupted  into  something  like  Boan  Uiriyamusu 
in  Japanese.  She  had  clearly  never  heard  of  him,  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  was  going  on,  and  fled.  But  the  damage  had  been 
done;  the  seven  heads  were  raised  from  their  flsts  in  astonished 


resentment  and  seven  pairs  of  eyes  shot  open  and  were  turned 
on  this  foreigner  who  presumed  to  intrude  on  their  tragic  orgy. 
So  I  buried  myself  in  the  programme  for  the  month,  head^ 
“Record  Concert”  (in  English)  and  “Ramburu”  (in  Japanese). 
It  was  chock-full  of  tragedy — “Romeo  and  Juliet”  one  day,  the 
“Tragic  Overture”  the  next;  then,  after  a  Mozart  interlude,  the 
Fifth,  “Missa  Solemnis,”  then  the  “Pathetique”  and  Liszt’s 
“Dance  of  Death”  on  successive  days;  (I  later  found  out  that 
the  correct  procedure  for  requests,  which  are  played  after  the 
billed  programme  of  the  day,  was  to  deposit  them  in  writing  at 
the  hole  of  light  as  you  came  in). 

At  the  head  of  the  programme  was  the  announcement  of 
“Our  18th  Midnight  Record  Concert,”  to  last  from  midnight 
until  six  in  the  morning  —  “in  answer  to  your  urgent  and 
repeated  requests.  There  will  certainly  be  a  big  run  on  tickets, 
so  please  book  your  seat  well  ahead  and  avoid  disappointment.” 
The  price  of  a  ticket  was  120  yen  (2/6d.),  including  coffee  and 
a  cake.  The  programme  was  to  be  “popular  music  (details  to 
be  announced  soon)” — ^I  should  think  so!  In  the  cold  grey  dawn 
after  flve  hours  of  the  &tink  of  that  lavatory,  Mantovani  would 
be  about  all  that  you  would  be  capable  of  taking.  But  perhaps 
1  had  misinterpreted  “popular.”  Perhaps  it  meant  not  Mantovani 
or  something  light,  but  “music  in  popular  demand  by  our 
patrons”  and  was  in  fact  a  cover  term  for  another  dose  of 
Tragic  Overtures  and  Pathetiques. 

“Ramburu”  is  not  an  isolated  instance;  it  is  in  the  general 
run  of  these  “famous  music  and  coffee”  houses  of  which  there 
is  at  least  one  in  any  sizable  town  and  scores  in  a  place  like 
Kyoto  with  all  its  universities  and  its  undergraduates  hungry  for 
tragedy,  eagerly  gulping  down  the  pathos  that  the  management 
doles  out.  “Ramburu”  itself  is  the  Kyoto  branch  of  a  Tokyo 
concern  with  flve  shops  in  the  capital  and  the  management  knows 
as  well  as  anyone  what  the  student  wants,  for  its  patrons,  like 
those  of  similar  establishments,  are  almost  all  students,  serious, 
not  taught  or  encouraged  to  laugh  and,  in  fact,  with  precious 
little  to  laugh  about.  Student  life  is  grim;  the  average  student 
tries  to  get  by  on  something  like  £5  a  month,  most  of  which  he 
gets  from  spare-time  work — “arbeit,”  he  calls  it — and,  in  a  way, 
the  West  ought  to  feel  highly  flattered  that  he  sees  fit  to  spend 
2/6d.  on  his  coffee  and  its  music  even  once  a  week — ^for  this 
outlay  amounts  to  something  like  a  tenth  of  his  income — and 
regards  this,  with  the  West’s  Aims,  as  his  major  relaxation  and 
as  the  one  highlight  in  the  dull  and  drab  everyday  routine. 

For  the  student  everything  is  hard  to  come  by — his  money, 
cheap  digs  and  food,  a  good  and  well-paid  spare  time  job.  Then 
there  are  the  problems  of  examinations;  there’s  an  almighty 
scuffle  in  the  first  place  to  get  into  the  university,  as  big  a  one 
to  get  a  degree  and  a  job  after  it  and  the  chances  of  something 
rewarding,  intellectually  as  well  as  financially,  at  the  end  of  it 
all  are  pretty  slender.  In  his  lecture  room,  where  he  is  encouraged 
to  be  a  good  listener,  a  good  transmitter  of  others’ — and  especi¬ 
ally  his  own  teacher’s — bright  ideas  (Confucius  had  said  of 
himself,  “I  transmit  and  do  not  create”;  the  Japanese  under¬ 
graduate  might  well  take  this  as  his  motto)  and  where  his 
teacher  treats  him  as  just  another  body  to  be  read  to,  for  the 
goal  of  the  monthly  pay  packet,  the  frustration  of  it  all  is  pent 
up.  Then,  somewhere  like  “Ramburu,”  it  bursts  its  banks, 
streams  out  and  mingles  with  the  tragedy  flowing  the  other  way 
from  the  loudspeaker.  And  then,  something  of  a  catharsis,  which 
Haydn  or  Handel  perhaps  cannot  achieve  and  which,  in  this 
post-war  undergraduate  generation,  Japan’s  own  arts,  her  theatre, 
Kabuki,  No  even,  her  music  and  her  dance  are  powerless  to 
evoke. 
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goods  from  China,  there  is  another  new  j^enomenon  quite 
worthy  of  notice  —  the  steady  out-flow  of  skilful  industrial 
workers  into  China.  Unemployment  has  long  been  a  serious 
problem  with  Hong  Kong  and,  roughly  speaking,  about 
half  of  the  workers  find  employment,  and  even  these  can 
work  only  three  or  four  days  a  week.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  wage  in  Hong  Kong  is  probably 
the  lowest  in  the  world  —  from  six  to  eight  HK  dollars  a 
day  of  skilful  workers,  actually  about  180  dollars  a 
month  ;  women  and  unskilled  workers,  generally  below  three  ■ 
dollars.  But  this  chronic  problem  now  finds  a  new  relief, 
because^  China,  in  its  nation-wide  industrial  construction, 
has  become  an  inexhaustible  source  for  absorbing  the  surplus 
workers  from  Hong  Kong.  During  the  past  year  one  heard 
almost  every  week  of  groups  of  industrial  workers  going 
back  to  China  with  their  families  —  including  engineers, 
ship-building  workers,  gas  workers,  masons  and  automobile 
drivers.  In  fact  so  many  drivers  have  gone  back  to  China 
that  the  taxi -companies  here  begin  to  worry  about  it.  When 
the  close  down  of  the  naval  dockyard  here  was  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  was  generally  feared  that 
this  would  cause  much  social  disturbance ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  gradual  close  down  of  the  plant  has  proceeded  smoothly 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this  outlet.  The  quiet 
departure  of  the  workers,  it  seems,  was  all  well  arranged; 

and  those  who  needed  it  reportedly  received  various  sums 
of  money  for  travelling  and  resettling  expenses ;  and  among 
these  are  some  who  received  high  pay  previously  in  Hong 
Kong. 

This  colony,  however,  has  fear  from  another  source. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  Lancashire  delegation  at  Hong  Kong 
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early  last  month,  seeking  voluntary  restriction  on  cotton 
goods  exported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  cast  a 
gloomy  shadow  on  the  mind  of  the  local  businessmen, 
especially  those  connected  with  textile  industry.  For  this 
industry  represents  the  main  section  of  Hong  Kong 
industries,  and  gives  more  employment  than  any  others. 
It  is  almost  solely  due  to  cheap  labour  that  enables  Hong 
Kong  cotton  goo^  to  compete  with  the  advanced  (xiuntries 
in  the  world  market.  It  is  ironical  enough  that  Lancashire 
textile  industry,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  represented 
the  vanguard  of  western  capitalism  in  the  invasion  of  Asia, 
should  be  now  hit  by  Hong  Kong  which  has  served  as  an 
entrepot  for  English  goods  for  so  many  years.  As  the 
negotiations  have  proceeded  largely  within  closed  doors,  th.e 
public  does  not  know  exactly  what  has  been  going  on.  But 
it  seems  neither  the  ceiling  quantity  nor  the  kinds  of  goods 
(whether  grey  cloth  only  or  finished  goods  and  garments 
also  included)  to  be  restricted  has  reached  a  final  agreement. 

To  the  Hong  Kong  firms  this  is  a  life  and  death 
question,  and  those  who  undertake  die  negotiation  are 
therefore  rather  reluctant  and  very  cautious.  What  the 
Hong  Kong  firms  further  fear  is  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
British  proposal  will  invite  other  countries,  as  France  has 
already  announced,  to  do  likewise.  Judging  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  some  sort  of  agreement  must  be  reached  upon  mutual 

compromise,  but  it  cannot  solve  the  problem  completely 
for  either ;  for  on  both  sides  it  must  be  solved  in  a  wider 
scope.  Apparently  the  Lancashire  surplus  workers  must  be 
absorbed  in  some  advanced  industries,  while  the  Hong  Kong 
workers  should  not  be  made  to  rely  upon  cheap  labour  for 
ever.  But  this  involves  worldwide  readjustment.  Meanwhile 
as  the  market  for  Hong  Kong  industrial  products  in  the 
South-East  Asian  countries  is  becoming  small  due  to  restric¬ 
tion  on  foreign  exchange  for  imports,  the  local  businessmen 
connected  with  textile  industry  are  really  full  of  worries ; 
and  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  a  semi-official  mission  was 
recently  sent  to  Latin  America  to  explore  new  markets  for 
local  manufactured  products. 

The  Japanese  Minister  for  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  Mr.  Takasaki,  recently  commented  on  reports  that 
although  trade  between  Japan  and  Communist  (^hina  had 
been  suspended  since  the  spring,  it  was  actually  going  on 
through  Hong  Kong  trade  channels.  His  subsequent 
remarks  indicated  his  endorsement  of  maintaining  such 
trade  through  Hong  Kong.  He  said  that  if  such  reports  were 
true  it  was  one  means  of  settlement  in  Japan-Cihna  trade. 
The  Minister  further  revealed  that  he  had  received  quite  a 
number  of  letters  from  trading  establishments  in  Hong 
Kong  which  wanted  to  conduct  trade  with  Japan.  He  said 
that  these  firms  were  believed  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of 
Communist  China.  He  thought  that  this  was  an  indication 
that  there  was  a  move  within  China  for  a  resumption  of 
trade  with  Japan. 
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JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 


According  to  the  foreign  exchange  statistics  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  Japan’s  trade  with  South-East  Asia  in 
the  first  half  of  1958  amounted  to  433  million  US  dollars 
in  exports  and  $290  million  in  imports.  These  figures  show  a 
decrease  from  last  year  more  noticeably  in  imports,  because 
of  a  reduction  of  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
textile  materials,  metals,  minerals,  crude  oil,  wood,  etc.  from 
South-East  Asia.  However,  Japan’s  exports  to  South-East 
Asia  still  comprised  32  percent  of  her  total  exports  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  a  decrease  of  a  mere  1.7  percent  from 
33.7  percent  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Japan 'had  to  make  a  drastic  curtailment  of  her  several 
imports,  and  her  imports  from  South-East  Asia  also  registered 
a  decrease  as  mentioned  above.  But  their  percentage  of 
Japan’s  total  imports  increased  by  2.8  percent  over  20.7  per¬ 
cent  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
seen,  accordingly,  that  Japan’s  imports  from  South-East  Asia 
were  not  decrea^  as  much  as  those  from  other  areas. 

Japan’s  exports  to  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Viet 
Nam,  and  Cambodia  greatly  expanded  last  year  and  main¬ 
tained  the  same  level  this  year.  However,  her  exports  to 
Burma,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Laos,  are  decreas¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  effect  of  recession  in  America  and  Europe 
and  the  seasonal  decrease  in  demand.  The  increase  of  Japan’s 
exports  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  demand 
for  consumer  goods  and  the  relaxation  of  discriminatory 
measures  against  Japanese  goods.  Her  exports  decreased 
where  the  importing  countries  suffered  a  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange,  as  a  result  of  the  abrupt  increase  of  imports  last 
year  for  their  domestic  economic  programmes. 

The  principal  items  exported  from  Japan  to  South-East 
Asia  are  textiles,  machinery,  metal  goods,  chemicals,  etc. 
Japan’s  cotton  goods  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Burma,  Pakistan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Thailand,  but  are  confronted  with  stiff  competition 
of  Communist  Chinese  goods  in  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and 
Singapore.  Japan’s  artificial  fibre  goods  'are  in  a  better 
position  than  her  cotton  goods  in  Pakistan,  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.  Her  woollen  goods  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  exported  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  but  they 
do  not  sell  as  well  in  other  parts  of  South-East  Asia.  Chemical 
fertilisers  are  mostly  exported  to  India  and  Formosa.  Their 
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export  to  Other  parts  of  South-East  Asia  is  likely  to  increase, 
slowly  but  steadily.  Metal  goods  are  being  sold  in  such 
traditional  markets  as  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  and 
Thailand.  Iron  and  steel  are  exported  to  India,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  and  British  colonies. 

In  terms  of  foreign  exchange  statistics,  the  exports  of 
rolling-stock,  ships  and  heavy  machinery  are  decreasing,  since 
some  of  them  are  exported  as  part  of  reparations.  Spinning 
and  weaving  machines  are  mostly  sent  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  and  Formosa.  Most  of  the  sewing  machines  go 
to  British  colonies.  Chinaware  is  shipped  only  to  British 
colonies. 

Imports  from  South-East  Asia  to  Japan  showed  a 
decrease  as  mentioned  above.  Rice  was  bought  mostly  in 
Formosa.  Its  import  from  Thailand  and  Burma  has  gone 
down,  owing  to  a  decrease  of  demand  for  foreign  rice.  More 
than  200  thousand  tons  of  sugar  was  imported  from  For¬ 
mosa.  More  than  10  million  US  dollars  worth  of  raw  cotton 
was  purchased  in  Pakistan.  Some  raw  cotton  was  also  im¬ 
ported  from  Hong  Kong  and  India.  More  than  15  million 

us  dollars  worth  of  wood  was  imported  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  the  manufacture  of  plywoods.  Rubber  imports 
from  Malaya  amounted  to  22  million  US  dollars.  Its  import 
from  Indonesia  just  exceeded  one  million  dollars. 

A  substantial  amount  of  oil  came  from  Singapore  and 
Indonesia.  Iron  ore  is  imported  from  India,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  importation  from  the  first  two  countries 
has  shown  a  substantial  increase.  Salt  was  imported  mostly 
from  Formosa.  In  brief,  Japan  depends  upon  South-East  Asia 
for  the  supply  of  some  foodstuffs  she  requires,  such' as  sugar, 
rice,  and  salt,  and  of  important  industrial  materials,  such  as 
rubber,  tin,  wood,  iron  ore,  copper,  manganese,  crude  oil, 
bauxite,  palm  oil,  etc.  Japan’s  exports  to  South-East  Asia 
are  a  wide  variety  of  daily  necessaries,  machinery  for  indus¬ 
trial  developments,  transport  equipment,  metals,  and 
chemicals. 

A  notable  development  in  recent  times  is  the  advance 
of  Communist  China  after  the  Bandung  Conference.  With 
the  progress  of  the  second  five-year  plan.  Communist  Qiina’s 
productivity  has  been  expanded.  In  addition  to  her  traditional 
exports,  such  as  foodstuffs  and  indigenous  products,  she  is 
now  making  great  strides  in  the  export  of  industrial  products, 
especially  textiles,  paper,  cement,  glass,  chinaware,  etc.  Japan 
will  face  increasing  competition  with  Communist  China. 

Elevelopment  of  natural  resources  in  South-East  Asia  is 
most  desirable  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view,  since  it  will 
facilitate  the  supply  of  important  raw  materials  to  Japan, 
and  will  also  elevate  the  living  standard  of  the  peo|de  of 
that  area,  which  will  in  turn  expand  Japan’s  exports.  At  the 
same  time,  Japanese  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  countries  of  South- 
Fast  Asia,  which  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  now  exported  from  Japan. 

To  cope  with  the  decrease  of  the  purchasing  power  in 
that  area,  caused  by  the  world-wide  recession,  Japan  wiU 
have  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  increase  her  imports  from 
the  region,  to  supply  credits  in  Yen,  to  expedite  the  per¬ 
formance  of  reparations,  and  to  work  out  means  of  economic 
cooperation. 
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Trade  Between  Britain  and  Japan 


The  UK  imports  from  Japan  reached  a  new  record  in  1958 
but  UK  exports  to  Japan  (due  to  general  import  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  Japan)  decreased  considerably  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1958.  It  is,  however,  expected  that 
as  a  result  of  the  strengthening  of  Japanese  foreign  exchange 
position  the  country  will  increase  her  imports  in  the  near 
future.  While  the  UK  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with 
Japan  amounting  to  nearly  £6  million  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957,  she  had  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of 
about  £8  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958,  thus 
reverting  to  the  position  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1956 
when;  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  amounted  to  £6.5 
million. 

UK  trade  with  Japan  developed  as  follows: 


1956 

1957 

1958 

first  nine  months 

UK  imports 

21.1 

18.2 

22.5 

UK  exports 

14.6 

24.0 

14.5 

UK  re-exports 

2.0 

0.8 

0.6 

All 

figures  in 

£miIlion 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  UK  imports  from 
Japan  included  fish  and  fish  products  —  £9,899,015  (as 
against  £5.9  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957), 
fruits,  vegetables,  including  canned  fruit  —  £3,834,280;  tea 
—  £W,350;  raw  silk  —  £403,280  (UK  total  imports  of  raw 
silk  amounted  to  504,160  lb.  and  included  285,778  lb.  from 
Japan  and  127,377  lb.  from  China),  miscellaneous  animal  and 
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vegetable  crude  materials  —  £187,267;  chemicals  — 
£849.237;  non-ctmiferous  wood  —  £1,088,018 ;' plywood  — 
£1,771,853;  unbleached  cotton  fabrics  —  £1,826,327  (as 
against  £2,423,490  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957) ; 
man-made  fibre  yams  and  fabrics  —  £445,264;  iron  and 
steel  —  £239,380 ;  non-ferrous  base  metals  —  £370,030. 

UK  exports  to  Japan  included  supplies  to  the  Japanese 
wool  industry  and  included  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1958  raw  sheep’s  and  lambs’  wool  —  £308,961  ;  wool  tops' 

—  £1,273,366  (as  against  £2.6  million  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1957);  wool  waste  —  £982,974  (as  against 
£2,046,849);  as  well  as  woollen  and  worsted  yams  and 
woven  fabrics  to  the  value  of  £2,252,760  (as  against 
£3,092,615).  The  1958  exports  included  worsted  yams  — 
£69,482;  woollen  fabrics  —  £1,232,484  and  worsted  fabrics 

—  £605,706. 

Other  important  exports  to  Japan  included  machinery 
(other  than  electric)  to  the  value  of  £3,070,607,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  exports  of  textile  machinery  increased 
from  £274,872  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1956  to 
£681,693  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957  and  to 
£1,074,384  during  the  nine  months  of  1958.  Machinery  ex¬ 
ports  included  also  those  of  office  machinery,  valu^  at 
£103,564.  Exports  of  electric  machinery  apparatus  and 
appliances  —  £409,426. 

The  UK  also  exported  to  Japan  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1958  road  vdiicles  —  £416,822;  scientific  instm- 
ments  —  £224,509;  chemicals  —  £1,376,485  (including 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  —  £266,013  and  dyeing, 
tanning  and  colouring  materials  —  £344,023) ;  and  whisky 

—  £339,564. 

In  addition  to  the  prospects  for  higher  exports  to  Japan 
there  are  also  possibilities  for  various  industries  in  the  UK 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  Japanese  firms  on  production 
In  Japan  under  licence  and  of  selling  “know-how”  to 
Japanese  firms.  The  recently  announced  list  of  technologies 
which  Japanese  industries  would  like  to  secure  abroad 
include  manufacture  of  high  performance  machine  tools, 
production  of  heatproof  alloy  and  heatproof  steel,  manu¬ 
facture  of  jet  planes,  including  engines  and  auxiliary 
apparatus,  certain  types  of  electronics  and  producls  from 
natural  gas  by  distillation  or  cracking  of  petroleum,  as  well 
as  high  productivity  and  automatic  techniques  in  various 
industries. 
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JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 


JAPAN’S  trade  with  Conununist  China,  cm  the  whole, 
has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  past  few  years,  although 
it  showed  a  decrease  last  year  of  about  10  percent  from 
the  previous  year  in  total  exports  and  imports.  Last  year’s 
total  was  approximately  140  million  US  dollars.  The  main 
imports  of  Japan  were  soya  beans  (29.5  percent),  beans 
(9.7  percent),  coal  (8.9  percent),  salt  (7.1  percent)  and 
magnesia  clinker  (6.7  percent),  while  her  main  exports  are 
chemical  fertilizers  (23.0  percent),  steel  (20.3  percent), 
machinery  (IS.l  percent),  and  chemical  fibres  (8.4  percent). 

With  the  conclusion  of  long-term  contracts  for  chemical 
fertilizers  and  steel  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  the 
expectation  that  the  COCOM  embargo  list  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  relaxed  in  August,  it  seemed  that  prospects  for 
expansion  of  Japan’s  trade  with  Communist  China  were 
very  bright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan’s  exports  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  the  January-May  period  aunounted  to 
$48,190,000,  that  is  a  monthly  average  of  $9,600,000.  If  this 
rate  was  to  continue,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  annual  total 
of  Japan’s  exports  to  Communist  Qiina  would  exceed  $100 
million.  However,  Communist  China  unilaterally  cancelled 
all  contracts  on  May  10,  except  those  for  which  the  letteis 
of  credit  had  been  issued.  The  total  amount  involved  in 
this  cancellation  reached  £35,060,000. 

The  main  items  of  this  year’s  Japanese-Chinese  trade 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year’s.  The  most  important 
imports  of  Japan  were  agricultural  products  (soya  beans  and 
other  miscellaneous  beans  and  rice),  while  her  principal 
exports  were  chemical  fertilizers  and  steel. 


Foreign  Exchange  Statistics  of  Japan’s  Trade  with  Conununist 
China  for  January  —  June,  1958  (in  1,000  US  dollars) 


Exports 

Impoils 

Foods  and  beverages 

647 

Grains,  foods  and 

Textiles 

3,637 

simibr  nuiteriab 

26,881 

Wood  &  wooden  goods 

214 

Textile  materiab 

1,485 

Animal  and  vegetable 

Wood,  pulp,  and  paper 

605 

products 

384 

Animal  and  vegetable 

Oils,  fats  and  wax 

166 

producb 

1,581 

Chemicab 

19,670 

Petroleum,  oib,  fab 

Metal  and  their 

and  wax 

936 

manufactures 

22fi5l 

Chemical  materiab  and 

Non-metallic  minerals 

producb 

167 

and  their  manufactures 

47 

Mebb  and  mebllic 

Machinery 

6,637 

materiab 

208 

Miscellaneous 

315 

Non-mebllic  mineral 

and  coal 

6,550 

Mcahinery  and  books 

25 

Medicines 

140 

Total 

57,771 

Total 

39,163 

Customs  Clearance  Statistics  of  Japan’s  Trade  with  Communist 
China  (in  1,000  U.S.  dollars) 

1957  1958 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  Total 

Exports  60,484  5,466  10,965  10,748  10,145  10,865  1,025  49,114 

Imports  80,482  7,336  6,787  8,373  8,263  8,989  7,832  47^90 
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Increased  Japan -Soviet  Trade 

SOVIET-Japanese  trade  is  still  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the.  1957  value  of  this  trade  amounted  to 
4.5  times  the  1956  value.  According  to  Soviet  statistics, 
imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  freun  Japan  reached  the  value 
of  34.7  million  roubles  in  1957  —  showing  an  elevenfold 
increase  compared  with  1956  imports  which  amounted  to 
only  3.1  million  roubles.  Soviet  exports  rose  fnnn  11.9 
million  roubles  in  1957. 

Soviet  exports  to  Japan  in  1957  included  388300  tons 
of  coal  valued  at  17.9  mllion  roubles,  29,000  tons  of  chrome 
ore — 5.6  million  rouble,  and  wood  and  timber — 8.7  million 
roubles.  The  1957  Soviet  imports  from  Japan  included  ball 
bearings — 3.9  million  roubles ;  rolled  iron  and  steel  goods — 
8.6  million  roubles  (12300  tons) ;  metal  products — 4.2  million 
roubles;  conveyor  belts  —  6.7  million  roubles;  cables  — 12 
million  roubles;  synthetic  silk  yam  —  6.4  million  roubles 
(1300  tons) ;  silk  tissues — 1.2  million  roubles. 

Japan’s  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Far  East  tends  towards 
greater  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Recently,  Japanese 
businessmen  have  also  shown  increased  interest  in  trade  with 
other  East  European  countries  and  some  Japanese  trade 
missions  have  visited  these  countries. 

During  the  visit  to  Czechoslovakia,  a  group  of  Japanese 
businessmen  discussed  with  Czechoslovak  import  and  export 
corporations  the  possibility  of  developing  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  and  have  expressed  interest  in  Czechoslovak 
machinery,  while  the  Czech  corporations  were  interested  in 
importing  textile  raw  materials  including  artificial  silk, 
synthetic  silk,  wooUen  yam.  as  well  as  whale  oil.  non-ferrous 
metals,  and  other  prodwts. 
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JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE 


development !  of  South-East  Asian  countries  (clearly 
demonstrated'  at  the  Colombo  Plan  meeting)  is  dictated  by 
the  urgent  necessity  of  finding  outlets  for  Japanese  products 
in  these  advantageously  situated  markets  —  which  is  not  un¬ 
natural  and  quite  justified.  At  the  same  time  recent  visits 
by  Japanese  trade  missions  to  various  countries  of  all 
continents  point  in  the  same  direction  —  towards  the  desire 
of  expanding  Japan’s  foreign  trade  and  to  achieve  this  aim 
by  a  largest  possible  diversification  of  her  trading  with  the 
largest  possible  number  of  countries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  diversification  represents  a  certain  stabilising 
element  against  unforseen  difficulties. 

There  are  possibilities  of  further  development  in  trade 
and  other  economic  relations  between  Japan  and  West 
European  countries,  even  if  in  many  cases  Japan  and  the 
West  European  countries  are  vigorous  competitors.  Dr.  L. 
Erhard,  the  West  German  Minister  of  EconcHnic  Affairs, 
(the  author  of  German  Economic  recovery  programme  in 
the  post-war  period)  during  his  recent  visit  to  Japan 
emphasised  the  fact  that  there  are  possibilities  of  Japan’s 
participation  in  supply  of  capital  goods  to  developing 
countries  of  South-East  Asia,  and  that  he  would  even 
welcome  Japanese  activities  in  this  field.  However,  he 
shocked  some  of  his  Japanese  hosts  by  saying  that  not 
enough  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  home  market.  He  complained  that  Japanese 
prices  in  some  instances  in  the  export  trade  were  so  low 
that  they  aroused  additional  buyers’  resistance.  He  quoted 
certain  cases  when  Japanese  prices  were  30-40  percent  lower 
than  those  of  their  cmnpetitors  and  felt  that  if  these 
Japanese  prices  were  increased  to  a  level  of  5-10  percent 
under  the  quotations  of  their  foreign  competitors  —  the 
Japanese  would  be  able,  in  fact,  to  sell  more  (and  thus  to 
earn  larger  amounts  of  foreign  currency). 

Following  Dr.  Erhard’s  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
the  home  market  for  the  entire  economy  (including  the 
export  industries)  and  his  prediction  that  in  this  connection 
Japanese  wages  would  have  to  be  raised,  this  question  was 
taken  up  by  Professor  Tanabashi  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  who  advocated  a  minimum  wage  system,  which  would 
conform  to  international  standards.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
during  recent  years  there  was  a  growing  appreciation  that 
Japanese  goods  were  of  much  better  quality  than  in  the 
past.  It  is  felt  in  many  circles  that  the  very  cheap  low 
export  prices  quoted  by  Japanese  manufacturers  are  in 
many  cases  rather  more  of  a  hindrance  than  an  advantage 
in  securing  contracts. 

West  Germany’s  trade  with  Japan  has  shrunk  consider¬ 
ably  in  1958.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1958  Germany’s 
exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  246  million  DM  as  against 
363  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 
Germany’s  imports  from  Japan  during  the  same  periods 
decreased  from  171  million  DM  to  137  million. 

Switzerland:  contrary  to  most  other  European  countries, 
Switzerland  was  able  to  increase  her  exports  to  Japan,  and 
they  reached  the  value  of  79.6  million  Sw.  Frcs.  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1958  as  against  76.9  million  Sw.  Frcs. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  As  the  imports 
from  Japan  decreased  over  the  same  periods  from  60.7 


The  year  1958  has  seen  a  great  contraction  of  Japan’s 
global  foreign  trade,  and  this  trend  has  greatly  influenced 
the  country’s  trade  with  her  main  trading  partners  in 
western  Europe.  Because  of  a  restrictive  import  policy, 
Japanese  imports  dropped  more  than  her  exports  and  this 
has  led  to  a  favourable  payment  balance  of  over  $US  230 
million  during  the  first  half  of  the  1958  fiscal  year  (April  to 
September),  including  about  95  millions  derived  from  trade 
in  goods  and  about  140  million  from  invisible  trade. 

This  is  an  impressive  improvement  of  the  country’s 
foreign  payment  position,  as  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1957  Japan  had  an  unfavourable  payment  balance  of 
nearly  $US  500  million.  However,  because  the  Japanese 
economy  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  her  export  industries, 
there  are  many  students  of  Japanese  economy  who  believe 
that  the  shrinidng  of  her  external  trade  can  be  regarded  as 
a  sound  but  only  a  temporary  trend.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  stocks  of  imported  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products 
which  are  required  by  the  export  industries  have  been  run 
down  to  a  very  low  level,  and  that  the  next  phase  will  see 
an  increase  of  Japan’s  imports.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
balance  these  increased  imports  Japan  will  have  to  increase 
her  exports  too,  and  thus  the  scene  has  been  set  again  for 
switching  over  from  a  shrinking  foreign  trade  to  an  ex¬ 
panding  one. 

Japan’s  great  interest  in  participating  in  the  economic 
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million  Sw.  Frcs.  to  532  million  Sw.  Free.  Switzerland’s 
favourable  trade  balance  with  Japan  increased  from  16 
million  Sw.  Frcs.  during  the  first  10  months  of  1957  to  over 
26  million  Sw.  Frcs.  during  the  first  10  months  of  1958. 

France',  during  the  first  8  months  of  1958  French 
exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  4206  million  Fr.  frann  as 
against  5,869  millions  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957.  French  imports  decreased  from  4277  million  to 
3,015  million  francs  during  the  same  periods.  In  November 
the  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries  which  was 
to  expire  by  the  middle  of  November  was  extended  until 
March  31,  1959.  Japanese  main  exports  to  France  include 
raw  silk,  silk  fabrics,  rayon,  tea,  cement  and  pearls,  while 
exports  from  France  to  Japan  include  machine  tools, 
potash,  phosphates,  salt,  nickel  ore  and  graphite. 

Belgium :  Belgo-Luxembourg  imports  from  Japan 
increased  from  487  million  Belg.  francs  during  the  first  7 
months  of  1957  to  617  million  francs,  while  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  exports  to  Japan  dropped  from  963  million 
to  553  million  francs  during  the  same  periods. 

Holland:  imports  from  Japan  increased  from  51 
million  guilders  during  the  first  half  of  1957  to  61  million 
guilders  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958,  while 
Dutch  exports  to  Japan  decreased  from  31  million  to  26 
million  guilders  during  the  same  periods. 

Denmark:  during  the  first  eight  mtMiths  of  1957  and 
1958  Danish  imports  were  on  the  same  level,  namely  91 
million  D.Kr.,  whereby  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports 
conristed  of  Japanese  sUps  built  for  registration  in  Denmark. 
Danish  exports  to  Japan  decreased  frtnn  132  million  DXr. 
during  the  first  8  months  ol  1957  to  11.4  million  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

Sweden:  Swedish  imports  from  Japan  amounted  to 
70.4  million  SwXr.  during  the  first  7  months  of  1958  as 
against  130  million  during  the  whole  of  1957,  while  Swedish 
exports  dropped  to  19.8  million  during  the  first  7  months  of 
1958  as  against  SS.5  million  Sw^.  during  the  whole  of 
1957.  Sweden  is  anxious  to  reduce  her  high  unfavourable 
trade  balance  with  Japan  and  advocates  a  more  liberal 
Japanese  import  policy.  Recently  a  Japanese  trade  del^ation 
visited  Sweden,  and  discussions  took  place  on  possibilities 
of  increasing  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  both 
directions. 


Trade  Between  BrazU  &  Japan 

The  conclusion  of  a  new  trade  and  paymoits  agree¬ 
ment  between  Brazil  and  Japan  has  introduced  a  new  stage 
in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  so  far 
been  conducted  on  a  bilateral  open  account  basis.  The  new 
agreement  prescribes  that  the  settlement  of  the  trade  will 
be  made  in  cash  in  terms  of  pound  sterling.  This  one-year 
agreement  provides  for  Japan’s  import  of  Brazilian  products 
worth  S42.5  million  a  year,  including  $21  million  raw 
cotton,  $9  million  sugar,  $3.7  million  soya  beans.  $22 
million  wotrf,  $2  million  coffee,  $2  million  cocoa  and  cocoa 
butter,  and  $2.3  million  other  products.  Among  the  goods 
Brazil  will  buy  from  Japan  are  iron  and  steel  products,  non- 
ferrous  products,  chemical  products,  machinery,  ships,  rail¬ 
way  rolling  stock  and  dynamos. 

Japan’s  trade  returns  with  Brazil  have  been  as  follows 
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in  recent  years: 

(in  US  $1,000) 


1953 

Export 

19,980 

Import 

40,4% 

1954 

88,772 

68,%  1 

1955 

37,186 

51,700 

1956 

47,354 

37,922 

1957 

25,920 

38,889 

1958  (Jan.-June) 

21,226 

13,680 

Japan  -  Egypt  Trade  Agreement 

At  the  beginning  of  November  a  new  trade  and  pay¬ 
ment  agreement  between  Japan  and  Egypt  was  signed  in 
Cairo.  Tlie  new  agreement  replaces  the  former  agreements 
which  were  on  an  open  account  basis  by  “cash  payment” 
principle,  which  means  in  this  case  that  trade  transactions 
are  to  be  settled  in  future  by  sterling  or  any  freely  convert¬ 
ible  currency.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  countries 
will  strive  to  increase  the  trade  between  them  and  that 
neither  of  the  signatories  would  re-export  the  products  of 
the  other  country  without  a  special  consent. 

The  new  agreement  allows  Japan  to  buy  cotton  in 
Egypt  at  lower  prices  than  the  previous  arrangements,  and 
this  is  of  great  importance  to  Japan  as  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  total  imports  from  Egypt  consist  of  raw  cotton 
imports.  Japan’s  exports  to  Egypt  include  machinery,  steel, 
textiles,  paper  and  fishery  products. 

The  economic  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  reached  an  important  step  in  the 
middle  of  September  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  supply  of  Japanese  capital 
goods  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  agreement  provides 
for  delivery  of  goods  to  the  value  of  $US  30  million  on  a 
deferred  payment  basis.  The  capital  goods  to  be  shipped 
by  Japanese  private  firms  are  for  the  five  year  industrial 
development  programme  of  the  Um’ted  Arab  Republic  and 
include  plant  and  equipment  for  19  industrial  enterprises 
including  caustic  soda,  spinning,  sugar  refining,  can  manu¬ 
facturing,  oil  pressing,  refrigerating,  weaving,  photographic 
film,  fishing  nets  and  toys. 


Japan  -  Pakistan  Arrangements 

In  an  effort  to  expand  trade  between  Japan  and 
Pakistan  and  maintain  it  at  the  highest  volume  practicable, 
the  Governments  of  both  countries  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
new  trade  arrangement.  The  agreement  was  signed  in  Tokyo 
in  September. 

Japan  and  Pakistan  have  held  trade  talks  every  year 
since  1949  and  succeeded  in  concluding  official  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  expected  that  the  signing  of  the  new  Trade 


Arrangement  will  prove  to  be  an  additional  impetus  to  the 
promotion  of  trade  between  the  two  coimtries.  The  Trade 
Arrangement,  retroactive  to  September  1,  will  be  valid  for 
one  year  until  August  31  next  year.  Under  the  arrangement, 
Japan  will  export  to  Pakistan  mainly  textile  products,  iron 
and  steel,  capital  goods,  machinery,  chemicals  and  dyestuffs, 
and  import  from  that  country  raw  cotton,  jute,  hides  and 
skins,  salt  and  other  articles. 

Under  the  previous  Trade  Arrangement  that  to<^  effect 
on  July  1,  1957  and  expired  on  June  30  this  year,  Japan 
sold  to  Pakistan  $25,077,0(X)  worth  of  goods  and  bought 
$34,098,(X)0  worth,  it  is  reported.  Japan’s  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Pakistan  in  the  years  1955,  1956  and  1957  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table,  an  extract  from  the 
recently  published  White  Paper  on  1957  foreign  trade: 


(in  thousands  of  US  dollars) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Total  exports 

43,997 

17,675 

16,619 

Food  and  beverages 

5 

9 

12 

Raw  materials 

255 

273 

130 

Pharmaceutical  and  chemical  goods 

1,251 

518 

3,447 

Textile  products 

91,239 

8,718 

4,548 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

919 

1,150 

719 

Metals  and  products 

11,080 

2,317 

2,246 

Machinery 

9,162 

3,516 

4,465 

Total  imports 

47,086 

50,622 

47,201 

Sheepskins 

173 

370 

455 

Raw  cotton 

38,271 

40,871 

36,113 

Cotton  linters 

769 

953 

774 

Jute 

7,033 

6,178 

8,887 

Trade  Pact  with  Greece 

The  trade  between  Japan  and  Greece  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  open-account  basis  in  terms  of  US  dollars 
under  the  Trade  and  Payments  Arrangements,  signed  on 
March  12,  1955,  providing  that  its  trade  plan  be  revised  on 
an  annual  basis.  As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  on  a  new 
trade  plan  for  the  year  1958,  agreement  was  reached  for  the 
extension  of  the  1956-year  Trade  Plan  (providing  $2,500,0(X) 
in  trade  each  way)  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1958  to 
March  31,  1959,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  Notes-Verbales  to  this  effect  were  exchanged  on 
September  27  last,  between  the  Japanese  Legation  and  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Greece. 

The  principal  exports  from  Japan  by  this  new  plan  are 
machinery  (in  the  amount  of  $1,100,000)  metals  and  metal 
goods,  ceramic  ware  and  canned  fish  ($200,0(X)  each)  and 
major  imports  are  dried  fruits  ($1  million),  leaf-tobacco 
($500,000)  and  raw  cotton  ($400,000).  The  amount  of  leaf- 
tobacco  to  be  imported,  however,  depends  on  the  demand 
for  cigars  blended  with  Greek  tobacco. 
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ShipbuUding  in  Japan 

According  to  the  Lloyd’s  Register  Shipbuilding 
Returns  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  industry  had  by  the 
end  of  September  1,169.926  tons  under  construction 
(showing  a  small  decrease  of  85,637  tons  against  the 
position  at  the  end  of  June). 

An  analysis  of  this  total  figure  shows  that  85  ships  of 
339,436  tons  are  for  registration  in  Japan,  while  47  ships  of 
830,490  tons  are  for  registration  in  other  countries.  The 
high  share  of  orders  from  foreign  countries  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  above  mentioned  figures.  The  Japanese  shipbuilding 
industry  was  recently  able  to  book  some  orders  for  very 
large  tankers,  induing  two  87,500-ton  tankers,  and  one 
67,8(X)-ton  tanker.  By  the  end  of  September  42  tankers  were 
under  construction,  including  19  tankers  of  155,060  for 
registration  in  Japan,  and  23  tankers  of  600,490  tons. 

The  high  performance  of  the  Japanese  shipbuilding 
industry  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1958,  108  ships  of  520,822  tons  were  completed, 
lliese  figures  include  29  tankers  of  289,663  tons.  Thus  Japan 
had  again  the  biggest  output  of  ships  and  tankers  among 
all  shipbuilding  nations. 

Japan’s  own  shipping  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  by  April  1,  1958  had  a  fleet 
of  about  4,600,(X)0  gross  tons.  For  the  rebuilding  of  the 
merchant  fleet  a  sum  of  over  Yen  300,000  million  was  spent. 
The  importance  of  Japanese  shipping  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  1957  Japan’s  exports  amounted  to  nearly  8 
million  tons  and  nearly  54  percent  of  these  cargoes  were 
carried  by  Japanese  ships.  During  the  same  year  Japan’s 
import  shipments  amounted  to  nearly  59  million  tons;  41.1 
percent  of  the  imports  were  carried  by  Japanese  ships. 

In  1957  Japan  earned  $US  547  million  in  freight 
revenues  which  represents  an  increase  of  24  percent  over 
1956.  In  addition  the  Japanese  shipping  fleet  performs  an 
important  task  in  coastal  shipping. 

The  present  depression  in  the  world  shipping  industry 
had  adverse  effects  on  her  shipping.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  March  1958  the  world  tramp  freight  index  dropped 
to  63.3,  taking  the  1952  average  as  100.  The  recent  White 
Paper  published  by  the  Japanese  Transportation  Ministry 
says  that  “because  the  shipping  industry  has  an  international 
character,  its  sound  development  calls  for  international 
cooperation.  Hitherto,  unification  of  legislation  has  been 
promoted  in  regard  to  techniques,  on-board  labour,  entry 
into  ports  and  the  freedom  of  navigation,  and  this  trend  is 
becoming  stronger  now.” 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


OIL  IN  BOMBAY  STATE 

Oil  has  been  struck  at  one  of  the 
experimental  drilling  sites  at  Vadher, 
four  miles  from  Baroda,  by  a  team  of 
Indian  experts,  which  has  b^n  exploring 
this  area  for  over  six  months. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Malaviya,  Chairman  of  the 
Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission,  in  a 

Statement  in  New  Delhi  on  November 
10  said: 

"The  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission 
had  been  drilling  experimental  holes  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Baroda  for  the  last 
six  months  to  obtain  information  re¬ 
garding  the  sub-surface  geology  of  the 
area  following  indications  of  gas  in  old 
tube  wells  in  the  town.  This  drilling 
programme  was  further  intensified  after 
oil  was  struck  in  the  first  deep  test  well 
at  Lunej  near  Cambay  recently. 

“Up  till  now  12  shallow  wells  have 
been  drilled  in  and  around  the  city. 
While  testing  the  twelfth  well  on  the 
night  of  November  9  oil  was  noticed  at 

a  depth  of  about  165  metres.  Testing  of 

this  well  continues.’* 

INDO— EAST-GERMAN  DEAL 

East  Germany  has  agreed  to  exchange 
machine  tools,  optical  instruments, 
electrical  equipment  and  films  with 
India  for  tea,  coffee,  raw  materials  and 
handicrafts. 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

China  continues  to  be  the  biggest  export 
market  of  UK  wool  top  industry  and 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  UK 
exports  of  wool  tops  to  China  reached 
12,560,000  lb.  valued  at  £5,005,157  as 
against  5,516,000  lb.  valued  at  £2,662,124 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  the  Textile  Industry 
the  output  of  woollen  fabrics  will  reach 
this  year  23.6  million  metres,  an  increase 
of  nearly  30  percent  over  last  year’s  out¬ 
put.  It  is  expected  that  the  UK  wool 
tops  exports  to  China  will  continue  to 
run  at  the  present  level. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  other 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets  were  as 
follows: — 

1957  1958 

first  nine  months 
£  £ 

India  4,437,778  4,024,677 

Pakistan  1,088,519  745,600 

Hong  Kong  470,395  143,226 

Japan  2,554,457  1,273,366 

Japan’s  imports  of  raw  and  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods  for  the  country’s 
woollen  industry  decreased  considerably 
in  1958  due  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Japanese  authorities.  During  the 


first  half  of  the  1958  fiscal  year  (April- 

September)  Japan’s  raw  wool  imports 
were  valued  at  only  SUS  99.5  million,  a 
decrease  of  36  percent  as  against  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957.  This 
decrease  was,  however,  partly  due  to 
lower  prices  and  the  decline  in  volume 
amounted  to  only  20.8  percent. 

It  is  reported  from  Japan  that  the 
stocks  of  raw  wool  are  low  and  it  is 

expected  that,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  overall  financial  position  of  the 
country,  larger  imports  of  raw  wool  and 
wool  tops  will  take  place  shortly, 
particularly  as  the  Japanese  authorities 
and  industry  are  anxious  to  promote  the 
exports  of  woollen  yarns  and  fabrics  in 
order  to  earn  more  foreign  currency. 
The  industry  has  nearly  27,000  looms. 

FRENCH  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  OHNA 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1958 
France  exported  1,680,000  lb.  of  wool 
tops  to  China  as  against  1,160,000  lb. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 

NEW  ZEAUNiyS  WOOL  FOR  JAPAN 

During  the  1957/58  season,  New 
Zealand’s  exports  of  raw  wool  amounted 
to  14.2  million  lb.  as  against  9.4  million 
during  the  previous  season.  The  1957/58 
exports  included  13.8  million  lb.  greasy 
wool. 

CHINA  SUPPLIES  WOOL  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

China  is  at  present  the  largest  supplier 
of  raw  wool  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
following  table  shows  the  development 
of  the  growing  Soviet  total  imports  of 
raw  wool  and  at  the  same  time  indicates 
that,  in  addition  to  China  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Afghanistan 
and  India  are  important  suppliers  of  raw 
wool  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

1956  19.57 

Total  Soviet  imports  106.9  126.3 

including  from 

China  28.7  30.2 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic  27.6  23.1 

Afghanistan  8.2  8.8 

India  3.5  6.8 

(All  figures  in  million  lb — clean  basis) 

INDIAN  EXPLOSIVE  FACTORY 

India’s  first  commercial  blasting  ex¬ 
plosives  factory  was  opened  on  November 
5  by  the  President  of  India,  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad,  at  Gomia,  Bihar.  The  factory 
has  been  built  by  Indian  Explosives  Ltd., 
a  company  which  was  formed  in  1953 
and  in  which  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
Ltd.,  through  their  Indian  subsidiary 
company,  are  in  partnership  with  the 
Government  of  India. 

Id’s  Nobel  Division  have  been 


I  responsible  for  the  design,  erection  and 
'commissioning  of  the  plant,  which  will^ 
have  a  capacity  of  5,000  short  tons  of  / 
explosives  a  year  and  will  go  far  to' 
making  India  self-sufficient  in  the  supplies 
of  explosives  needed  for  mining,  railway 
and  road  building,  quarrying,  irrigation 
and  hydro-electric  schemes.  A  scheme 

to  produce  safety  fuse  at  the  same  site 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

The  factory  site,  which  covers  2,000 
acres,  is  close  to  the  coalmines  of  Bihar 
and  Bengal,  major  consumers  of  com¬ 
mercial  explosives.  While  work  on  the  { 
site  at  Gomia  has  been  in  progress,  i 
demand  for  conunercial  explosives, ' 
mainly  arising  out  of  India’s  Five-Year^ 
Plan  developments,  has  increased  con-/ 
siderably.  For  that  reason,  plans  are/ 
already  in  hand  to  increase  the  factory’s/ 
capacity  to  7,500  tons. 

Indian  Explosives  Ltd.,  is  a  public 
company,  in  which  ICI’s  Indian  sub-! 
sidiary  holds  80  percent  of  the  equity/ 

capital  and  the  Government  of  India  20 1 
percent.  Its  authorised  capital  is 
approximately  £3  million.  The  present  ^ 
investment  in  fixed  and  floating  assets  is  / 
estimated  at  approximately  £3.8  million. 
In  two  or  three  years,  when  further  ex- ) 
tensions  are  completed,  this  figure  may  I 
increase  to  approximately  £6  million. 

TRAINEE  INDIAN  STEELWORKERS 
The  fourth  party  of  the  300  Indian 
engineers  to  come  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  under  Colombo  Plan  auspices,  for 
training  in  steelworks  and  engineering 
shops,  arrived  in  London  in  November. 
Like  the  three  other  groups  already  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  19  engineers 
of  this  group  are  to  be  given  special 
training  for  supervisory  posts  in  the 
new  steelworks  now  being  built  at 
Durgapur,  in  Bengal.  This  will  bring  to 
88  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  this  training  programme. 
The  first  group,  comprising  19  engineers 
who  began  their  courses  in  October  1 957, 
completed  their  training  and  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  November  29th. 

FISHING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 
Fishing  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
favourably  situated  industries  in  Japan,' 
because  this  island  country  has  one  of, 
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the  three  richest  fishing  areas  in  the 
world  in  its  surrounding  seas.  The  fishing 
industry  provides  livelihood  for  about 
three  million  fishermen  plus  their 
families.  Its  annual  production  runs 
close  to  250,000  million  yen  and  accounts 
for  some  17  percent  of  the  world’s  total 
fisheries  production. 

Despite  the  increase  in  recent  years  of 
Japan’s  consumption  of  animal  meats, 
eggs  and  milk,  the  Japanese  people 
depend  on  sea  foods  for  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  their  total  animal  protein  in¬ 
take.  A  part  of  the  marine  production 
is  exported  and  is  earning  about  60,000 
million  yen  in  foreign  currencies  each 
year.  The  total  tonnage  of  fishing  boats 


in  Japan  was  1,570,000  tons  as  of  the 
end  of  1957.  Motor-powered  ships 
totalled  1 ,340,000  tons. 

Parallel  with  this  progress  in  the 
number  and  size  of  fishing  boats, 
numerous  important  improvements  were 
made  in  the  techniques  of  navigation 
and  fishing  operations  in  the  postwar 
period.  This  technical  progress  helped 
raise  the  efficiency  of  fishing  operations 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Conservation  of  fish  and  other  marine 
resources  is  vital  for  the  sustained  well¬ 
being  of  the  fishing  industry.  The 
Government  is  partly  subsidising  various 
projects  along  this  line.  The  Japanese 
fishing  industry’s  annual  catch  was  from 


4,200,000  tons  to  4,300,000  tons  (exclud¬ 
ing  whales)  in  the  prewar  period.  This 
dropped  to  as  low  as  2,050,000  in  1945 
when  the  war  ended.  With  the  return  of 
peace  and  resumption  of  general 
economic  activities,  the  fish  production 
has  shown  a  steady  recovery  until  it 
topped  the  prewar  record  in  1952  and  in 
1957  reached  from  5,300,000  tons  to 
5,400,000  tons. 

CHINA’S  STEEL  OUTPUT 

China’s  steel  output  exceeded  8  million 
tons  up  to  November  10,  reaching  75.3 
percent  of  the  new  target  for  this  year. 
This  means  that  China  produced  in  2 
months  and  10  days  as  much  steel  as  in 
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TENDERS 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

(i)  One  Vertical  Log  Band  MiU 
48in.  X  27in.  x  S^in.  similar 
to  VE  48in.  of  “^noers.” 

(ii)  One  Band  Re-sawing  Machine 
Sizes  48in.  x  27in.  x  SJin. 
suitable  for  above. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  which  is  not  returnable. 
Cheques  should  be  made  parable  to 
High  Commissioner  for  India.  The 
application  for  tender  forms  should 
state  reference: — 

1914/58/14/SMM/Eng.2. 

Tenders,  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  submitted  by  11th 
DECEMBER,  1958. 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India, 
invite  tenders  for  the  following: — 
“TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.  16/E.P. 
3/05902/58  for  the  supply  of 
Tinwclling  Trolley  l>pe  Tower 
Oancs  of  4,400  lbs  min.  lifting 
capacity  up  to  a  radius  of  50ft. 
Quaitiity  4  off.” 

Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer  (Engineeri^,  Chief 
Engineer's  Office,  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras,  India,  on  payment  of  One 
Pound,  Two  Shilling  and  Sixpence 
per  set  which  is  not  refundable.  Ten¬ 
ders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to  the 
Chief  Engineer’s  Office  (at  “C” 
Warehouse)  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras,  India,  so  as  to  reach  them 
by  3  p.m.  on  8th  DECEMBER,  1S>S8. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  Spe¬ 
cification  can  be  seen  at  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  under  reference  S.3855/58/AVH/ 
Eng.2. 

Tenders  are  invited  by  the  India 
Supply  Mission,  2536  Massachusetts 
.  Avenue,  N.W.  Washin^on,  D.C.  for 
the  supply  of  Plant  ana  Machinery  as 
listed  below  for  the  Locomotive 
Component  Works,  Mandundih, 
Varanasi,  India.  Tender  forms  con¬ 
taining  Instructions  to  Tenderers, 
Conditions  of  Contract  and  Offer 
Form,  priced  at  $10.00  (£3.11.6)  per 
set  and  specifications  for  the  Pl^t 


and  Machinery  priced  at  $4.00 
(£1.8.6)  per  eadr  item  sep^tely  as 
shown  Mow  can  be  obtained  firom 
the  above  office/Dir.  General,  India 
Store  Dept.  Coordination  Branch 
Government  Building,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3., 
England/Embassy  of  India,  Naigal 
Building,  5th  Floor,  No.  13/20  Chome 
Marunouchi,  Chiyodaku,  Tokyo, 
Japan/India  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Austr^ia,  Caltex  House,  167-187 
Kent  Street,  Sydney,  Australia/Dir. 
General  of  Supplies  and  Disposals, 
Shajahan  Road,  New  Delhi,  India 
When  applying  for  tender  papers, 
please  state  for  which  items  the 
specifications  are  required,  and 
enclose  the  total  amount  accordingly. 
Quote  reference  Tender  No.  SE-11. 
Tender  closing  date  DECEMBER  23, 
1958. 

1.  Latiics,  Bnss  Finishfrt*,  Copy¬ 
ing,  a^  Boriim  and  Toning. 

2.  Duty  Utihc,  Capstans 
and  Turrets. 

3.  Tracer  Controlled  and  Plane 
Millen,  Key  Seating  Machines. 

4.  Slotting  and  Planing  Machines. 

5.  Drilling  Machines. 

6.  Grinding  Machines. 

7.  Horizon^  Jig  and  Locomotive 
Axle  Box  Borers,  Heavy 
Vertical  Duplex  Borer. 

8.  Me^  Cutting  Cold  Circniar 
Sows;  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Band  Saws. 

9.  Furnaces  Billet  Heating,  Spring 
M^iag  and  Heat  Tirmitiii«. 

10.  NU. 

11.  Press  Forcing,  Trinnning, 
Spring  Scraggi^  and  Bnckllng. 

12.  Power  Hammers,  Drop  Stamps, 
Double  Actiite  Hammers  and 
Forging  Machine. 

13.  Wood  Workii«  Machines. 

14.  Foumhy  Sami  Preparing 
Equipment,  Sand  Slingm. 

15.  Miscellaneoas  Foonthy  Equip¬ 
ment  e^.  Shot  Bhstiag, 
Centrifugal  Casting,  Core 
Blowing,  Magnetic  Separator, 
etc. 

16.  Butt  Welding,  Oxy-Acetylene 
Cutting  and  Brazing  Machines. 

17.  Punchiag,  Shearing  and  Spring 
Plate  Forming  Madtines. 

18.  Instruments  and  Testing 
Machines. 

19.  Weighing  Machines. 

20.  Sundry  Machines  e.g.'  Bar 
Reeiiii^  Screwing,  Chain  Test¬ 
ing,  Centring,  etc. 

21.  Handliiig  equipment  viz.  Anto 
and  Foric  Lift  Thicks. 

22.  Air  Compressors,  Pumps,  Fire 
Pump  and  SpriidLler,  Vacuum 
Cleaner. 


the  preceding  8  months.  In  the'  first  10 
days  of  November,  steel  output  continued 
to  rise  steadily  though  some  of  the 
millions  of  peasants  who  had  taken  part 
in  steel  production  returned  to  farming 
work. 

A  total  of  789,000  tons  of  steel  was 
produced  in  these  10  days.  The  average 
daily  output  in  this  period  was  151.6 
percent  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
of  October.  The  October  output  was 
already  91.7  percent  greater  than  Septem¬ 
ber.  National  iron  output  in  the  fint  10 
days  of  November  reached  2,133,000  tons 
with  an  average  daily  output  217.3  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  last 
month. 

LHASA  BUILDS  INDUSTRY 

Iron  and  steel  are  now  being  produced 
in  Lhasa  in  small  blast  furnaces  and 
convertors  built  by  Government  function¬ 
aries  and  the  army.  The  first  heat  of 
steel  on  the  Tibetan  Plateau  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  veteran  foundry  worker  of 
the  Lhasa  Automobile  Repair  Shop  in 
August  this  year.  Four  other  factories — 
for  cement,  chemical  fertiliser,  leather 
goods  and  woodwork — are  being  built  by 
the  Communist  Chinese  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Tibet.  They  will  b^in  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  near  future.  Preparations 
are  also  being  made  for  the  establishment 
of  an  amateur  film  studio  in  Lhasa. 

Tibet’s  first  coal  mine  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  October.  The  people  of  Lhasa 
are  using  local  coal  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  after  using  yak  dung  as  their 
chief  fuel  for  centuries.  A  hydro-electric 
power  station  with  a  generating  capacity 
of  6,000  kilowatts  is  now  being  built  in 
the  eastern  outskirts  of  Lhasa. 

POLAND  TO  BUILD  ^PS  FOR 
INDONESIA 

Twenty-four  ships  of  four  different 
types,  totalling  some  65,000  tons  dead¬ 
weight,  will  be  built  by  Polish  shipyards 
for  Indonesia  in  the  years  1959  to  1%2. 
The  Paris  Commune  shipyard  in  Gdansk 
will  build  1 1  passenger-carrying  cargo 
ships  of  900  tons  dead-weight  each.  The 
Szczecin  shipyard  will  build  7  ships  of 
2,300  tons..each,  also  passenger-carrying 
general  cargo  ships,  and  four  4,200-ton 
ships.  Two  10,000  tonners  will  built 
by  the  Gdansk  shipyard. 

CHINESE  TYPESETTING  MACHINE 

Typesetting  in  Chinese  printing,  which 
has  been  done  by  hand  for  ages,  will  see 
a  revolutionary  change  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  being  made  possible  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  an  automatic  typesetting  machine. 
This  automatic  typesetting  machine  is 
capable  of  setting  20,000  Chinese 
characters  in  one  hour,  nearly  10  times 
the  speed  of  hand  set  type. 

The  nuchine  can  remove  types  from  the 
composing  stick  automatically,  and  setting 
types  of  various  sizes.  It  can  make 
alterations  in  setting.  Made  to  set  Chinese 
type,  it  can  also  set  Japanese  type. 


MARKETS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 
BLUE  VEIN  CHEESE 
Trial  shipments  of  New  Zealand  blue 
vein  cheese  have  been  sent  in  recent 
months  by  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Products  Marketing  Commission  to 
Canada,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore  and  South  Africa.  The 
established  trade  with  Australia  has  been 


maintained.  The  reaction  in  the  new 
markets  has  been  encouraged  and  it 
appears  that  a  larger  trade  can  be 
developed. 

Last  season,  because  of  a  fire,  the  New 
Zealand  Co-operative  Rennet  Company, 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  the  product  in 
New  Zealand,  had  only  a  small  surplus 
of  blue  vein  cheese  for  export.  Practically 
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all  of  it  went  to  Australia.  This  season, 
the  company  estimated  that  it  will  have 
about  200  tons  as  surplus  to  the  local 
market  requirements  and  available  for 
export. 

AIR  FREIGHT  TO  INDIA 

Air  India  International  last  month 
started  the  first  all  freight  air  service 
between  London  and  Bombay.  The  out¬ 
ward  service  left  London  Airport  on 
November  15,  and  the  first  inward 
service  from  Bombay  arrived  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20th.  The  service  is  now  once  weekly 
in  each  direction.  Additional  calling 
points  in  Europe  will  be  Dusseldorf  and 
Zurich. 

A  spokesman  for  Air  India  Inter¬ 
national  said,  “There  is  increasing 
traffic  in  all  types  of  air  freight  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  India  and  we 
feel  sure  that  this  new  service  will  be 
useful  to  exporters  in  both  countries.” 

JAPAN  TRADE  AGENCY 

A  new  export-trade  promotion  agency, 
with  a  capital  fund  of  approximately 
$5.6  million,  has  been  established  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

The  organisation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Japan  Export  Trade  Promotion  Agency, 
has  approved  an  operating  programme 
which  includes  establishment  of  new 
overseas  trade  centres,  a  strengthened 
market  research  programme  and  partici¬ 


pation  in  international  trade  fairs.  It  is 
successor  to  the  Japan  External  Trade 
Recovery  Organisation. 

INDIAN  AGREEMENT  WITH  USSR 

A  five-year  trade  agreement  between 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed 
in  Moscow  in  November,  This  agreement 
provides  for  the  extension  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  An  important 
proviso  of  this  agreement  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  clearing  form  of  payment, 
namely,  there  will  be  no  conversion  into 
pound  sterling  or  any  other  currency  of 
Indian  rupees  in  which  payments  will  be 
made.  This  is  in  line  with  the  attempt  at ' 
achieving  a  balanced  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  agreement  stipulates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  next  year  buy 
goods  from  India  by  utilising  the  sums 
which  have  been  deposited  in  payment 
for  earlier  Soviet  credits  to  India. 

Soviet  exports  to  India  will  include 
various  types  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  complete  sets  for 
industrial  units,  coal  mining  machinery, 
irrigation  equipment,  machine  tools, 
instruments,  tractors  and  agricultural 
machinery,  fertilisers,  paper,  oil  products, 
cereals  and  films.  Indian  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  include  tea,  spices,  hides 
and  skins,  wool,  tobacco,  shellac,  cashew 
nuts,  vegetable  and  essential  oils  as  well  as 
manufactured  goods,  including  jute 


fabrics,  leather  goods  and  handicrafts. 

According  to  Soviet  statistics  the 
Soviet  exports  to  India  reached  the 
value  of  339  million  roubles  in  1957  as 
against  168  million  in  1956,  while  Soviet 
imports  from  India  were  valued  at  73 
million  roubles  in  1956  and  at  168 
million  in  1957.  Thus  in  both  years 
India  had  a  high  ^unfavourable  trade 
balance  in  her  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Indian  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  M. 
Desai,  stated  in  his  recent  speech  in  the 
Parliament  that  the  Soviet  Union  besides 
granting  the  credit  for  the  Bhilai  steel 
plant,  had  extended  a  credit  of 
approximately  Rs.600  million  for  certain 
industrial  projects,  and  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  for  a  new  drugs  project. 

A  trade  protocol  for  1959  which  was 
signed  between  India  and  Poland  pro¬ 
vides  for  Poland’s  exports  to  India  of 
equipment  for  industrial  plants  and 
mining  industry,  machine  tools,  railway 
rolling  stock,  electrical  apparatus,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  artificial  fertilisers  and 
other  chemicals.  India’s  exports  to 
Poland  will  include  iron  ore,  mica,  raw 
hides,  tea  and  spices. 

The  recent  agreement  with  Rumania 
provides  for  a  Rumanian  long-term 
credit  of  about  Rs.52  million  for  setting 
up  the  first  oil  refinery  in  the  public 
sector  in  Assam. 
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Mining  for 
Progress 


In  many  lands  where  the  world’s  call  for  minerals  has 
given  a  spur  to  mining,  strange  new  mechanical  shapes 
are  putting  the  stamp  of  the  twentieth  century  on  to  primaeval 
landscape.  Petroleum  is  a  close  partner  in  all  the  mining 
enterprises  which  are  contributing  to  progress.  Petroleum  fuels 
supply  their  power  and  motivate  the  vehicles  that  carry  the 
heavy  ores  to  the  smelters,  railheads  and  ports;  oils  and  greases 
keep  the  equipment  running  smoothly  and  economically. 


But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster^  generating  new  and 
changing  demands  for  oil.  Rich. in  experience,  resources  and 
skilled  personnel  Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress  ^eU; 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED 
ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  -  LONDON  •  B.C.3 
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tember.  p.23) 

COMMUNISM  AS  AN  ELECTION  ISSUE,  by  Charles 
Meekino  (October,  p.25) 

PAUSE  FOR  BREATH-TAKING,  by  Charles  Meekino 

(November,  p.24) 

TWO  CRUCIAL  ISSUES,  by  Charles  Meekino  (December. 

p.28) 


BRITAIN  AND  ASIA 

BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AND  INDIA  (Supplement.  January.  p.i) 
UK  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  (April,  p.38) 

THE  BRITISH  CINEMATOGRAPH  INDUSTRIES  AND  ASIA, 
by  H.  A.  Bridoes  (April,  p.46) 

AN  ORIENTAL  MARKET  IN  LONDON,  by  Susan  Lester 
(May,  p.25) 

UK  TRADE  WITH  THAILAND  (May.  p.29) 

THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  INDUSTRY  IN  ASIA,  by  A.  S.  Dick 
(May,  p.3I) 

UK-JAPAN  TRADE  PROSPECTS  (June,  p.33) 
ANGLO-CHINESE  TRADE  (June,  p.39) 

THE  EASTERN  STUDENT  IN  BRITAIN,  by  Susan  Lester 
_ (July,  p.31) 

REVISED  EMBARGO,  Comment  (September,  p.I2) 

UK  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  (September,  p.34) 

SCOTTISH  INDUSTRIES  AND  ASIA  (November,  p.43) 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  AND  ASIA,  Editorial  (December,  p.ll) 
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BURMA 

MONKS  UNDER  CRITICISM,  by  A  Rangoon  Correspondent 
(January,  p.l7) 

HIDDEN  KINGDOM  OF  THE  SHANS,  by  H.  C.  Taussio 
(January,  p.33) 

BURMESE  BREAK-UP,  Comment  (June.  p.l4) 

BURMESE  ARMY  TACTICS,  Comment  (November,  p.l5) 
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CAMBODIA 


A  GREAT  LITTLE  COUNTRY,  Comment  (June,  p.I4) 

PRINCE  SIHANOUK  IN  CHINA,  by  A  Special  Correspondent 
(October,  p.l9)  E 

w 


CEYLON 

CEYLON’S  TEA  INDUSTRY,  by  S.  M.  Frank  Pbrbra 

(January,  p.36) 

CEYLON’S  LANGUAGE  CONFLICT  AND  THE  US.  by  A 

Special  Correspondent  (February,  p.l 3) 

LABOUR  UNREST  IN  CEYLON,  by  Our  Colombo  Corres¬ 
pondent  (February,  p.lS) 

FLOOD  DISTRESS,  by  Our  Colombo  Correspondent  (March, 

p.27) 

INDIANS  IN  CEYLON,  by  OuR  Colombo  Corresponmnt 
(April,  p.lT) 

BANDAR  AN  AIKE’S  TWO  YEARS,  by  J.  A.  Perera  (May.  p.lT) 
TROUBLED  ISLAND,  by  J.  A.  Perera  (June.  p.21) 

INDIANS  IN  CEYLON,  by  C.  K.  Balasondaram  (July,  p.18) 
CEYLON  AFTER  THE  STORM,  by  J.  A.  Perera  (July,  p.22) 
BANDARANAIKE’S  CHALLENGE,  Comment  (August.  p.l2) 
THE  ROOT  CAUSE,  by  J.  A.  Perera  (August,  p.24) 

PANACEA  OR  NOT  ?  J.  A.  Perera  (September,  p.23) 

GOVERNMENT  UNDER  PRESSURE,  by  J.  A.  Perera 
(November,  p.20) 
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CHINA 

REFORMING  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  by  S.  J.  Kost 
{February,  p.26) 

CHINA’S  ECONOMIC  TARGETS  {February,  p.33) 

PEKING  MANOEUVRES.  Comment  {March,  p.9) 

AMERICAN  VISITORS,  by  A  Shanghai  Correspondent 
{March,  p.27) 

CHINESE  TEA,  by  Chen  Shan  {April,  p.28) 

!  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  IN  CHINA,  by  Douglas 
Sun  {April,  p.34) 

CARS  FOR  CHINA,  Letter  {June,  p.26) 

\  CHINA’S  IRRIGATION  EFFORT,  by  Huan  Lung  {June,  p.40) 
[outwards  from  PEKING,  Editorial  {July,  p.9) 

CHINA’S  500  MILLION  PEASANTS  {July,  p.35) 

CHINA  AND  THE  WEST.  Letter  from  C.  E.  Cookson  {August. 
P.13) 

TURKESTAN  IN  TRANSITION,  by  O.  Edmund  Clubb 
{August,  p.n)  * 

THE  TREND  OF  CHINA’S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  by  Douglas 
Sun  {August,  p.32) 

PEKING’S  EMERGENCE.  Editorial  {September,  p.ll) 

CHINA’S  “LEAP  YEAR”  {September,  p.I6) 

CHINA’S  GROWING  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM,  by  Cheng  Chan-li 
{September,  p.l8) 

TWO  POEMS  BY  MAO  TSE-TUNG,  translated  by  Lewis  Gen 
{October,  p.lT) 

PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  {October,  p.33) 
CHINA’S  FIRST  STEP  TO  MECHANISED  FARMING,  by 
Chih  Fu-jen  {October,  p.36) 

GIANT  STRIDES  IN  CHINA,  Comment  {November,  p.I6) 

BISHOPS  IN  CHINA,  by  Our  Rome  Correspondent  {November, 
p.23) 

CHINA’S  INCREASED  FOOD  PRODUCTION  {December,  />.18) 


EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

WEST  GERMANY’S  BIGGEST  MARKET  {Supplement. 
January,  p.v) 

VATICAN  — WATCH  ON  THE  FAR  EAST,  by  Alvise 
ScARFOGLio  {February,  p.ll) 

INCREASED  WEST  EUROPEAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
{February,  p.34) 

EAST  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  INCREASE  TRADE  WITH 

INDIA  {Supplement,  March,  p.vi) 

HUNGARO-INDIAN  TRADE  RELATIONS  {Supplement. 
March,  p.vii) 

INDO-C2®CHOSLOVAK  BUSINESS  RELATIONS  {Supple¬ 
ment,  March,  p.ix) 

TRADE  BETWEEN  BULGARIA  AND  INDIA  {Supplement, 

March,  p.\) 

RUMANIAN-INDIAN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  {Supplement, 

March,  p.xi) 

FINLAND’S  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  {Supplement.  March,  p.xii) 
SCANDINAVIA’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
{March,  p.36) 

WEST  GERMAN  TRADE  BOOM  WITH  ASIA  {April,  p.50) 
TRAINING  ASIANS  IN  WEST  GERMANY  {April,  p.51) 
UNEQUAL  PROSPECTS,  Comment  {May,  p.ll) 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  {June,  p.yi) 
SWISS  ECONOMY  AND  ASIA  {June,  p.43) 

SWISS  EXPORTS  TO  ASIA  {June,  p.46) 


WEST  GERMANY’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  {July,  p.36) 
ITALY’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA,  Alvise  Scarfoolk)  {August,  p.36) 
WEST  GERMANY’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  {August,  p.38) 
SWITZERLAND’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  {August,  p.38) 

GERMANY’S  MAIN  TRADING  PARTNERS  IN  ASIA 
{October,  p.39) 

TWO  GERMAN  INDUSTRIALISTS  INTERVIEWED  {October, 
Ml) 

DENMARK’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
{October,  p.41) 

NORWAY’S  TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST  {October,  p.42) 
SWEDEN’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  {October,  p.42) 
SWITZERLAND’S  ECONOMY  WITH  ASIA  {October,  p.43) 
SWISS  ELECTRIC  TRAINS  FOR  CALCUTTA  {October,  p.46) 
SWISSAIR  TO  THE  FAR  EAST  {October,  p.48)  - 


HONG  KONG 


OVER-CROWDED  HONG  KONG,  by  Bernard  Llewellyn 
{February,  p.24) 

HONG  KONG  IN  TRANSITION,  by  Our  Homo  Kong  Cor¬ 
respondent  {December,  p.35) 


INDIA 

THE  CANAL  WATER  PROBLEM,  by  Nripendranath  Ghosh 
{January,  p.l4) 

INDIAN  CONGRESS  SESSION,  by  A  Delhi  Correspondent 

{January,  p.l6) 

TRADE  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE  {Supplement,  January. 
p.viii) 

INDIA  AND  SCANDINAVIA  {Supplement.  January,  p.viii) 
DESIGNER  OF  THE  TAJ,  by  H.  I.  S.  Kanwar  {January.  p.3I) 

FAIR  DEAL  FOR  CONVICTS,  by  A  Delhi  Corresponded 
{February,  p.l9) 

THE  SUMMITS  NEED  OF  INDIA,  Editorial  {March.  p.T) 
GRIEVANCES  IN  SOUTH  INDIA,  by  A  Madras  Correspon¬ 
dent  {March.  p.IS) 

LINK  WITH  TIBET,  by  A  Delhi  Correspondent  {March  p.l9) 
RECENT  TRENDS  IN  INDIAN  BANKING  {Supplement, 
March,  p.i) 

PROBLEMS  OF  ROAD  TRANSPORT  IN  INDIA,  by  R.  L. 
Gupta  {Supplement,  March,  p.iv) 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDIA,  by  W.  H.  Owens  {Sup¬ 
plement.  March,  p.v) 

INDIA’S  AGREEMENT  WITH  BURMAH  OIL  {March,  p.38) 
INDIA,  ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS,  by  Werner  Levi  {April. 
p.l4) 

MUNDHRA  SHARE  SCANDAL,  by  A  Delhi  Correspondekt 

{April,  p.20) 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  ILLUSION,  by  C.  R.  M.  Rao  {May,  p.l3) 

INDIA  AND  ISRAEL,  Letters  by  A.  C.  Biswas  {May.  p.26) 
and  Paul  Gudrun  {June,  p.l6) 

NEHRU’S  INDIA,  Editorial  {June,  p.ll) 

INDIA’S  LANGUAGE  PROBLEM,  by  Raji  Narasimhan  {June, 
p.l6) 

COMMUNIST  CONGRESS  by  A  Delhi  Correspondent  {June, 

p.2I) 

VINOBA  BHAVE,  Letters  by  Ethel  Mannin  and  Reginald 
Reynolds  {June,  p.25),  David  Hoooett  {July,  p.13).  C.  R.  M. 
Rao  {October,  p.I3)  and  Ethel  Mannin  and  Reoinald  Rey¬ 
nolds  (November  p.l6) 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  OPPOSITION  PARTIES,  hy  Raji 
NARASIMHAN-iy/Wy,  p.M) 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS,  ^.v  A  Dklhi  Correspondent  {July,  p23) 
INDIA'S  STEEL  PROJECTS  (July,  p.33) 

INDIA  IN  THE  RED.  Comment  {August,  p.l3) 

THE  ROLE  OF  TECHNICAL  LITERATURE  IN  INDIA’S 
SECOND  PLAN,  hy  Harry  Greenfield  {August,  p.30) 
MUSIC  RECORDING  IN  INDIA,  hy  A  Special  Correspondent 
{September,  p.26) 

NAGA  REBELS,  hy  A“  Delhi  Correspondent  {September,  p.25) 
INDIA'S  SECOND  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN:  A  REAPPRAISAL. 
hy  Raji  Narasimhan  (September,  p.32) 

INDIA'S  ECONOMIC  POSITION.  Commestt  {Oetoher,  pA2) 
BORDER  SENSE.  Comment  {October,  p.l3) 

WOMAN  LABOUR,  hy  A  Delhi  Correspondent  {October  p.23) 
FOOD  SHORTAGE,  hv  A  Delhi  Correspondent  {November, 

p.20) 

CONGRESS  COMMITTEE,  by  A  Delhi  Correspondent 
{December,  p.26) 

INDIA'S  ACHILLES  HEEL.  Comment  {December,  p.U) 


INDONESIA 

INDONESIA  IN  PERSPECTIVE.  Editorial  {January,  p.7). 

Letter  by  O.  M.  Green  {February,  p.l5) 

SUKARNO  AND  THE  MODERATES.  Comment  {March,  p.8) 

MISTRUST  OF  JAPAN,  hv  A  Djakarta  Correspondent 
{March,  p.l9) 

INDONESIA'S  ACHES  AND  PAINS.  Editorial  {April,  p.9) 
REBELS  WITH  THE  WRONG  CAUSE.  Comment  {May,  p.Il) 
INDONESIA  AND  THE  WEST,  Comment  {June,  p.l3) 
INDONESIA  LOOKS  FOR  HELP.  Comment  {July,  p.ll) 
INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  INDONESIAN  SCENE. 
by  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef  {August,  p.l9) 


JAPAN 

SUSPICIONS  ABOUT  THE  KISHI  PLAN,  Comment 
{January,  p.9) 

SPUTNIK  CRAZE,  hy  Stuart  Griffin  {January,  p.20) 

SPAIN  AND  JAPAN  — EARLY  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
(II).  by  Joachim  O.  Ronall  {January  p.24) 

JAPAN  EDUCATION,  hy  Geoffrey  Bownas  {February,  p.29) 
COTTON.  FISH  AND  OIL  CONCESSIONS,  by  Joachim  O. 
Ronall  {February,  p.41) 

POLITICAL  RESTLESSNESS  IN  JAPAN,  by  Stuart  Griffin 
(March,  p.l7) 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  JAPAN  PRODUCTIVITY 
CENTRE,  hy  Y.  Sakurai  (I)  (March,  p.33),  (II)  {April,  p.42) 
CHINESE  TRADE  RIVALRY,  by  Stuart  Griffin  (April  p.23) 
JAPAN'S  BID  FOR  CHINA  TRADE  (April,  p.39) 

JAPAN'S  MARINE  ACHIEVEMENTS,  hy  Desmond  Wettern 
{April  p.4l) 

BOMB  TESTS.  Letter  from  Hajime  Ihto  (May,  p.26) 

JAPAN  AND  SOUTH  KOREA,  hy  T.  F.  M.  Adams  (June,  p.l8) 
“TWO  CHINAS”  ISSUE,  hy  Stuart  Griffin  (June,  p.25) 
JAPAN'S  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  (June,  p.36) 

CANNED  GOODS  FROM  JAPAN  (June,  p.36) 

FROM  RICE  TO  BREAD,  hv  A  Tokyo  Correspondent  (June, 
p.38) 


SAKE  AND  SELF-CRITICISM.  Editorial  (July,  p.lO) 

JAPAN  AND  AMERICA:  RECESSION  REVIEW,  hy  Huoh 
H.  Smythe  (July,  p.l4) 

JAPAN-KOREA  TRADE  RELATIONS,  hy  T.  F.  M.  Adams 
(July,  p.38) 

NEW  VIEW  AT  JAPAN,  by  Robert  Tilney  {August,  p.37) 

SNAIL  PACE  LANGUAGE  REFORM,  by  Stuart  Griffin 
(September,  p.24) 

INVENTION  FEVER,  by  Stuart  Griffin  (October,  p.22) 
JAPANESE  HEADACHES,  Comment  (Ndvember,  p.l3) 

FEAR  OF  INVOLVEMENT,  hv  Stuart  Griffin  {November, 

p.26) 

JAPAN'S  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY,  by  A  Tokyo  Corres¬ 
pondent  (November,  p.36) 

JAPANESE  POLICE  POWERS,  Comment  {December,  p.I3) 
THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN,  by  Stuart  Griffin  {December, 
P-24) 

A  JAPANESE  DIVERSION,  hy  Geoffrey  Bownas  {December, 
p.34) 

JAPAN  AND  AMERICA,  by  Hugh  H.  Smythe  {December,  p.2\) 
JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA  {December,  p.37) 
JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  (December,  p.39) 

JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE  {December,  p.40) 
JAPAN’S  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  {December,  p.43) 


KASHMIR 

ENTER  THE  SHEIKH,  Comment  {February,  p.9) 
KASHMIR  AGAIN,  Editorial  (May,  p.lO) 


KOREA 

KOREA  STIRS,  Comment  {March,  p.9) 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  KOREAN  UNIFICATION,  by 
Yongjeung  Kim  {April,  p.I8) 

KOREAN  RAMIFICATIONS.  Editorial  {June,  p.I2) 

NORTH  KOREAN  RECOVERY,  by  Our  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent  (September,  p.M) 


LAOS 

AGREEMENT  ON  LAOS,  Comment  (January,  p.IO) 
PROBLEMS  OF  A  UNITY  (February,  p.20) 


MALAYA  AND  SINGAPORE 

BARE  FEET  IN  SINGAPORE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  by  Our 
Singapore  Correspondent  {February,  p.l6) 

ESTATE  FRAGMENTATION,  by  OuR  Kuala  Lumpur  Corres¬ 
pondent  {February,  p.IT) 

TIN  AND  DIPLOMACY,  by  OuR  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspon¬ 
dent  {March,  p.21) 

COLONIAL  BATTLEGROUNDS,  by  Our  Singapore  C(»res- 
PONDEvr  {March,  p.22) 

AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS,  by  OuR  Singapore  Correspondent 
{April,  p.22) 


MR.  LIM'S  MISSION.  Comment  (May.  p.l2) 

“  SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY,”  by  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Corres¬ 
pondent  (May.  p.l8) 

CLANDESTINE  ARMS  DEALS,  by  OuR  Singapore  Corres¬ 
pondent  (May,  p.l9) 

ECONOMIC  SHADOWS,  by  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspon¬ 
dent  (June,  p.23) 

TOWARDS  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  by  Our  Singapore  Corres¬ 
pondent  (June,  p.24) 

NEXT  STEPS  IN  SINGAPORE,  Comment  (July.  p.l2) 

CALL-UP,  by  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent  (July,  p.24) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS,  by  Our  Singapore  Corres¬ 
pondent  (July,  p.25) 

TEN  YEARS  OF  EMERGENCY,  by  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Cor¬ 
respondent  (August,  p.23) 

MALAYA’S  NEED  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL,  by  Our  Kuala 
Lumpur  Correspondent  (September,  p.22) 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS,  by  OuR  Singapore  Correspondent 
(October,  p.24) 

NO  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  by  Our  Singapore  Correspon¬ 
dent  (November,  p.22) 

CITIZENSHIP  RULES,  by  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent  * 
(November,  p.22) 

PRECARIOUS  ECONOMY,  by  OuR  Singapore  Correspondent 
(December,  p.25) 

MR.  LIM  AND  MR.  LEE,  Comment  (December,  p.l2) 


MACAO 

FRONTIERS  WITH  CHINA,  by  Bernard  Llewellyn  (Mav, 
P.16) 


MONGOLIA 

OUTER  MONGOLIA  PARTY  CONGRESS  (May.  p.2\) 


NEPAL 

NEPAL’S  BIRTH  PANGS  OF  DEMOCRACY,  by  A  Special 
Correspondent  (January.  p.\2) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  (June,  p.22) 


PACIFIC 

PROSPERITY  IN  TONGA,  by  A  Special  Correspondent 
(March,  p.24) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SAMOA,  by  James  S.  Gregory  (August,  p.22) 
Letter  by  “New  Zealanmr”  (September.  p.I3) 


PAKISTAN 

PARTY  GAMES  IN  KARACHI.  Comment  (January.  p.W) 
HOTCH-POTCH  IN  PAKISTAN,  Comment  (March,  p.8) 
PAKISTAN  DISENCHANTED,  Comment  (May.  p.I2) 
PAKISTAN  OVERSTRAINED,  Comment  (June.  p.l3) 

PAKISTAN’S  LACK  OF  STABILITY,  by  A  Karachi  Corres¬ 
pondent  (June,  p.20) 


AWAKENING  IN  PAKISTAN,  Comment  (July.  p.l2) 
PAKISTAN’S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  WEST,  by  G.  W. 
Choudhury  (July,  p.20) 

WATERLOGGED  POLITICS,  Comment  (August  p.l2) 

TUSSLE  IN  PAKISTAN.  Comment  (October.  pA3) 

PAKISTAN’S  PROSPECTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  by  John 
J.  Honeyman  (October,  p.l6) 

GENERALS  TAKE  OVER,  Editorial  (November,  p.ll) 

NIRZA  IN  THE  SADDLE,  Comment  (November,  p.l2) 

BREAKDOWN  IN  PAKISTAN,  by  Our  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent  (November,  p.l9) 

AYUB  AT  THE  TOP,  Comment  (December,  p.l3) 

PAKISTAN  I APAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT  (December,  p.38) 

AFTERMATH  OF  MARTIAL  LAW  by  OUR  Karachi  Corres¬ 
pondent  (December,  p.l5) 


PHILIPPINES 

PHILIPPINE  POLITICS,  by  A  Special  Correspondent  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  p.lO)  « 

MACHINATIONS  IN  MANILA.  Comment  (April.  p.Il) 

SINGAPORE  (SEE  MALAYA)  . 

THAILAND 

A  SIAMESE  ELECTION,  Comment  (January,  p.ll) 
NATIONAL  SOCIALISM  IN  THAILAND,  by  A  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  (March,  p.lO) 

SARIT  versus  SARIT,  Comment  (November.  /i.I5) 

MARSHAL  SARITS  MILITARY  NEW  DEAL,  by  A  Bangkok 
Correspondent  (December,  p.23) 


TIBET 

TIBET  TODAY,  by  A  Specie  Correspondent  (August,  p.l4) 


UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA 

“.  .  .  AND  CONGRESS  DISPOSES.”  by  David  C.  Woxiams 
(January,  p.22) 

UNSETTLED  BASE,  Comment  (February,  p.9) 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  ISSUE,  by  David  C.  Williams  (February. 
p.23) 

AMERICA’S  DILEMMA,  by  A  Special  Correspondent  (March, 

pH) 

ASIA  SOCIETY,  by  David  C.  Williams  (March,  p26) 
ECONOMIC  OFFENSIVE,  Editorial  (April.  p.lO) 

CRUSADING  FOR  REASON,  by  David  C.  Williams  (April. 

p.26) 

INTEREST  IN  INDIA,  by  David  C.  Williams  (May.  p.20) 
JAPAN  COMES  TO  AMERICA,  by  Joachim  O.  Ronall  (June. 
p.31) 

RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA,  by  David  C.  Williams  (July,  p.26) 
BIRTH  CONTROL  PROBLEM,  by  David  C.  Williams  (August, 

p.26) 

US  HNGER  IN  ANOTHER  PIE,  Comment  (September.  p.l2) 


I 


HELP  FOR  INDIA,  hy  David  C.  Williams  (September,  p.2\) 
OPPOSITION  TO  CHINA  POLICY,  hy  David  C.  Williams 
(October,  p.25) 

ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PRECIPICE,  Comment  (November,  pA2) 
GIVING  ASSISTANCE,  by  David  C.  Williams  (November,  p.25) 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA  TRADE,  by  Ralph 
Friedman  (November,  p.37) 

OLD  GUARD  DISMISSED,  by  David  C.  Williams  (December, 
p.29) 

THE  OFFSHORE  BRINK,  Editorial  (October,  p.U) 


USSR  AND  ASIA 

SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIAN  REPUBLICS,  by  Dr.  L.  Delgado 
(March,  p.l3) 

RUSSIAN  MARKET  — A  HOPE  FOR  JAPAN,  by  A  Special 
Correspondent  (October,  p.34) 

RUSSIAN  HELP  FOR  INDIA,  Comment  (December,  p.l4) 
JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION  (December, 
p.39) 


Books  Reviewed  in  Volume  XU 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  MODERN  JAPANESE  POETRY, 
edited  by  Ichiro  Kono  and  Rikutaro  Fukuda  (May) 

AFTER  THE  MONSOON,  by  Oliver  Moxon  (May) 

AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STRATEGY  OF 
WORLD  WAR  II,  by  Samuel  Euot  Morison  (December) 

THE  ARMS  RACE,  by  Philip  Noel-Baker  (September) 

THE  AMIABLE  PRUSSIAN,  by  Charles  Drage  (November) 

BRIEF  AUTHORITY,  by  Edwin  F.  Stantw  (February) 

BUDDHA  AND  BUDDHISM,  by  Maurice  Percheron  (March) 

A  BOOK  OF  CONTEMPLATION,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes 
(March) 

THE  BLUE  ANTS,  by  Robert  Guillain  (June) 

MY  BURMA:  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PRESIDENT, 
by  Ba  U  (August) 

BUILDING  A  WELFARE  STATE  IN  BURMA  1948-1956,  by 
Frank  N.  Trager  (August) 

CAPTIVE  KASHMIR,  by  Aziz  Beg  (December) 

CITADEL,  MARKET  AND  ALTAR,  by  Spencer  Heath 
(January) 

THE  CHINESE  ECONOMY,  by  Solomon  Adler  (February) 

THE  COURTESAN’S  JEWEL  BOX  (May) 

CHANGING  CHINA,  by  Michael  Shapiro  (June) 

CHANAKYA  AND  THE  ARTHASASTRA,  by  Somnath  Dhar 
(July) 

CHINKE  SOCIETY  IN  THAILAND,  by  G,  William  Skinner 
(October) 

DEV^OPMENT  FOR  FREE  ASIA,  by  Maurice  Zinkin 
(January) 


DOCUMENTS  ON  COMMUNISM,  NATIONALISM  AND 
SOVIET  ADVISERS  IN  CHINA,  1918-1927,  edited  by 
C.  Martin  Wilbur  and  Julie  Lien- vino  How  (May) 

THE  ENEMY  IN  THE  BLANKET,  by  Anthony  Burges  (July) 

ECONOMIC  SYNTHESIS,  by  Boris  Ischboldin  (August) 

EAST  TO  WEST,  by  Arnold  J,  Toynbee  (October) 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PAKISTAN,  by  J.  Russell  Andrus  and 
Azizali  F,  Mohammed  (November) 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  by  H.  Sr,  John 
Philby  (April) 

THE  FAR  EAST  — A  SOCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  A,  D,  C. 
Peterson  (May) 

THE  FOOTPRINT  OF  THE  BUDDHA,  by  E.  F,  C.  Ludowyk 
(July) 

THE  HERALD  OF  SPRING,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore 
(January) 

HUNZA^LOST  KINGDOM  OF  THE  HIMALAYAS,  by  John 
Clark  (June) 

HOKKAIDO,  by  F.  C.  Jones  (July) 

I’LL  CLIMB  MOUNT  EVEREST  ALONE,  by  Dennis  Roberts 
(January) 

INDONESIA’S  ECONOMIC  STABILISATION  AND  DE 
VELOPMENT,  by  Benjamin  Higgins  (March) 

IN  DAYS  OF  GREAT  PEACE,  by  MouNi  Sadhu  (March) 

INDIA’S  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE,  by  A.  N,  Purohit  (April) 

INDIA  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  report  by  The  Indian 
Council  for  World  Affairs  (May) 

IT  BEGAN  IN  SINGAPORE,  by  G.  P.  Willis  and  Michael. P. 
O'Connor  (July) 

THE  INDIAN  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY,  by  B.  H.  Baden 
Powell  (August) 

INDIA’S  CHANGING  VILLAGES,  by  S.  C,  Dube  (August) 

INDONESIAN  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION,  by  Justus  M.  van 
der  Kroef  (September) 

THE  INNOCENT  AMBASSADORS,  by  Philip  Wylie  (October) 

ISLAM— THE  STRAIGHT  PATH,  edited  by  Kenneth  W. 
Morgan  (November) 

ISLAMIC  OCCASIONALISM,  by  Majid  Fakhry  (December) 

JAINA  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Mohan  Lal  Mehta  (January) 

A  JAPANESE  FAMILY,  by  John  Sykes  (March) 

JAPAN’S  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY,  by  G.  C.  Allen  (June) 

JAPAN  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST,  by  Hugh  Borton 
(August) 

JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  (September) 

KASHMIR  PRINCESS,  by  A.  S.  Karnik  (October) 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  HUMAYUN,  by  Ishwari  Prasad 
(March) 

THE  MANIFOLD  AND  THE  ONE,  by  Agnes  Arber  (March) 

THE  MOUNTAIN  IS  YOUNG,  by  Han  Suyin  (July) 

MAO’S  CHINA,  by  Ygael  Gluckstein  (July) 

MAJOR  TOPICS  ON  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  edited  by  Harold 
C.  Hinton  and  Marius  B.  Jansen  (July) 

MIDDLE  EAST  INDICTMENT,  by  Arslan  Humbaraci 
(November) 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  IN  INDIA,  by  K.  M.  Kapadia 
(November)  ^ 
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j  MUHAMMEDAN  FESTIVALS,  by  G.  E.  von  Gkunbbaum 
1 1  {November) 


ITHE  NEW  MALAYAN  NATION,  by  F*ank  H.  H.  Kino 
j  {January) 


NEW  EARTH,  by  Jack  Chen  {February) 


NEXT  STOP  PEKING,  by  R.  J.  Minney  {February) 


fj  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NON-WESl'ERN  WORLD,  by  Vera 
>  Micheles  Dean  {November) 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  NON-WESTERN  WORLD,  edited  by 
Warren  S.  Hunsberoer  {November) 


NINE  DAYAK  NIGHTS,  by  W.  R.  Gedoes  {December) 

OIL  ON  TROUBLED  WATERS,  by  W.  Byford-Jones  {April) 


PAKISTAN:  A  POLITICAL  STUDY,  by  Keith  Callard 
{February) 


POVERTY  AND  CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDIA,  by 
D.  K.  Ranonekar  {September) 


PARTY  POLITICS  IN  INDIA,  by  Myron  Weiner  {March) 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEW  COMMONWEALTH,  by  Sir  Ivor 
Jennings  {December) 


REVELATION  AND  REASON  IN  ISLAM,  by  A.  J.  Artorry 
{January) 


REPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  FOR 
ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST,  Report  by  F,  A.  O.  Rome 
{January) 


SOCIALIST  UPSURGE 
{February) 


SETUWO  THE  TIGER,  by  Johan  Fabricus  {March) 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDONESIA  CONTINUES— GENEVA 
TO  BANDUNG,  by  Ellen  J.  Hammer  {March) 


SECRET  SERVANTS:  THE  STORY  OF 
ESPIONAGE,  by  Ronald  Seth  {March) 


JAPANESE 


A  SOURCE  BOOK  IN  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  by  S, 
Radhakrishnan  and  Charles  A.  Moore  {Apr^ 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  YELLOW  LEAVES,  by  Hugo  Adolf 
Bernatzik  {May) 


SECRET  LANDS  WHERE  WOMEN  REIGN,  by  Gabrielle 
Bertrand  (Juiy) 


SELECTED  PLAYS  OF  KUAN  HAN-CHING,  translated  by 
Yang  Hsein-yi  and  Gladys  Yang  {October) 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  EARLY  MUSLIM  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  {November) 


TEACH  YOURSELF  JAPANESE  {December) 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  POWER  IN  INDIA,  by  V.  P.  Menon 
{January) 


THROUGH  primitive  NEW  GUINEA,  by  SiEN  Bergman 
{December) 


TREE  PLANTING  PRACTICES  IN  TROPICAL  ASIA,  report 
by  F.  A.  O,  Rome  {May) 


TURKESTAN  ALIVE,  by  Basil  Davidson  {June) 

TREASURE  SEEKER  IN  CHINA,  by  Orvar  Karlbeck  (July) 


RETURN  TO  CHINA,  by  James  Bertram  (July) 

THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  ASIA,  by  Ian  Thompson  (December) 


A  TREASURY  OF  ASIAN  LITERATURE,  edited  by  John  D. 
Yohannan  (July) 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  by  W.  H.  Morland  and  Atul 
Chandra  Chatterjee  (January) 


THAILAND,  by  Wendell  Blanchard  (October) 

THE  UPANISHADS,  by  Swami  Ndchilananda  (January) 
VILLAGE  SKETCHES,  by  Chin  Chao-yano  (February) 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  BEAST,  by  Daony  Carter  (January) 
IN  CHINA’S  COUNTRYSIDE 


THE  VICEROYALTY  OF’  LORD  IRWIN  1926-1931,  by  S. 
Gopal  (April) 


A  WORLD  ON  THE  MOVE  (May) 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AMONG  THE  WORLD  POWERS,  by 
Amry  Vandenbosch  and  Richard  A.  Butwell  (March) 


WHAT  DOES  THE  WEST  WANT?  by  George  Catun 
(November) 


ZEN  BUDDHISM,  by  Christmas  Humphreys  (April) 


K£¥iR  BEFORE  ALL  THESE  HEW 
FEATURES  IR  ORE  TRACTOR. 


Here  are  all  the  unique  advantagea  of  the  Ferguson 

System  built  into  a  bigger,  more  powerful  Diesel 

tractor — performance,  flexibility  and  economy  of 

operation  never  bofore  possible  in  a  tractor  of  this  size. 

The  new  Massey-Ferguson  “ftS”  is  a  60.5  b.h.p. 

high  performance  tractor,  yet  it  weighs 

only  4,010  lbs.  Now,  every  farmer 

whatever  his  power  requirements,  can 

standardise  on  Ferguson  System  tractors 

for  more  work  every  man  hour — 

for  increased  production  at  lower  cost. 


Isiprovad  FtP|usoa  tystsm  Hydraulics  Greater 

output,  constant  running  pomp  and  increased 
hydraulic  lift  capacity— Automatic  "two-way'* 
depth  control— constant  overload  release. 
Diilsrcntisl  Loefc  gives  new  degree  of  traction 
efflciency. 

DsuWs  Oise  Brtkas— Anti-fade— independent 
brake  pedals,  or  master  brake  control. 

Easier  ImplesMst  AttsehsMst  with  new  design 
lower  Unl^ 

P.T.O.  Live  proportional  engine  speed  P.T.O.  or 
ground  speed  P.T.O. 

Dual  Chrteh— stop  tractor,  while  P.T.O.  and 
pump  still  operate. 

flsarkci  Six  forward  and  two  reverse  from 
.30  m.p.h.  to  over  14  m.p.h. 

Full  Psamr  Stssriag  AvaUable  for  the  Orst  time, 
(extra  equipment). 
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